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AGATHA’S VICTORY. 


NOVELETTE. 
Complete in this Number. 
CHAPTER I. 
RUSTLE of silk, a flutter of laces, 








‘Manor people. No one heeds her 
companions, being too intent 

see what manner of woman Miss Kirby is; 
and yet I think the girl following her is 
worthy some notice. She is tall and slender, 
erect as @ young palm ; she has a pale, refined 


face, whic 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


waving dark-brown hair. 
in some soft, navy blue material, quite inex- 


| pensive, but tastefully made, and fitting ex- 


bare 
She follows Miss Kirby to the far end of 


| the pew, and then the last of the trio enters— 


| a small, demure-looking woman of forty-five, 


} 
! 





a homely sort of body, and chaperone to the 


my, and the heiress has swept up the | heiress. There is nothing remarkable about 

aisle and entered the large old- | 

fashioned . pew celaneing to the | Mrs. Delvain—myself. 
1e 


her; no one would think of looking twice at 


The service begins. It is not a very edi- 
fying one, and, do all I may, I cannot fix my 
thoughts upon it. They will wander to other 
subjects, and most of all to the neg, that 
has taken pe in myown life during the past 
three weeks. Do not be afraid that I am 


flashes into beauty when’ she | going to inflict the, history of my life upon 


smiles, large soft brown eyes, and a mass of | you! It is not of myself | wish to speak, only, 


She is simpy dressed , so far as is necessa 
| of the trio in the 








“HOW LONG ARE YOU BENT UPON TREATING ME AS THOUGH I WERE A MORAL LEPER?” DEMANDS LYLE FALCONER. 


, to explain the position 
anor pew. 

I am a widow, and a poor gentlewoman. 
Three -weeks ago I lost. my slender income 
through the dishonesty of my banker, and I 
had to look about me for something to do. I 
was fortunate enough in my search. Before a 
week was over I had been interviewed and 
approved as chaperone by Miss Kirby’s late 
guardian, and my immediate future held no 
anxieties. . 

“The girl has been my ward for ten years,” 
Mr. Crozier said, “but she has rather 
pres me than I her. She is wilful and 

eadstrong, but I do not think you will find 
her disagreeable as a companion. A week ago 
she came of age, and then she flatly refused 
any longer to remain under my roof. Flatter 
ing to me! “‘No,’ she said, ‘I want to feel J 
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am really my own mistress, and at liberty to 
act as I please; I refuse to be fetiered any 
Jonger!’” 

“*But you cannot live alone,’ I said, and 
the retorted quickly, ‘1 am ‘aware of that. 
You must advertise for a chaperone, although 
it is absurd to think I can’t take care of my- 
self; but I suppose the proprieties must be 
regarded.’ 

“* And where do you propose to pitch your 
tent?’ I asked. 

“* Where should I go but to my own home? 
Diplock is my birth . oe and I intend mak- 
ing it my home.’ 1 knew it was useless to 
oppose her, although I think it absurd for a 
young girl to take upon herself the manage- 
ment of such a house as Diplock Manor. She 
will have quite a retinue of servants to con- 
trol! But, there, she is an heiress, and can 
gratify her every whim. I only hope, dear 
madam, you will agree.” 

“I hope so,” I said, although I felt. scared 
at the prospect ‘before me. What was I to do 
with such a strong-minded young lady—I who 
was never renowned for firmness or courage? 

The next day I joined Miss Kirby in the 
handsome apartments she had engaged. She 
met me courteously. “I am glad you have 
come,” she added, “for I can go now where I 
please without exciting remarks. You will 
have to endure London and the discomfort of 
apartments for a fortnight at least. They tell 
me the Manor cannot be in readiness for us 
until then.” 

For the first three days after my engagement 
Miss Kirby found ample amusement in shop- 
ping and sight-seeing; then she began to 
yawn, and protest life was too dull to be worth 
living. I wondered how che would endure 
existence in a small and remote village. Before 
the week ended she said: 

“T am sick of it all ; I have so many clothes 


now I couldn’t wear more if I had them, and) 


i have seen everything worth seeing.” 

“Will you go to Kensington Museum?” I 
asked, humbly. 

“Heavens, no! I’ve done it four times 
already, and I hate museums.” 

We relapsed into uncomfortable silence. 
Miss Kirby was seated at her desk over- 
hauling letters and papers of every descrip- 
tion, tossing some aside with a little scornful 
smile, folding others and tying them in 
packets. Presently she gave a quick, low cry 
as of delight. 

“The very thing! I declare I'd forgotten 
all about her until I came across this letter: 
It was written five years ago, and I never 
answered it. We'll have her to live with us!” 

Then, seeing my mildly questioning look, 
the laughed. ‘ ‘ 

“Oh, I forgot you did not know anything 
of my family history. My father had a sister 
-vho made a very poor marriage ; her husband 
was not even a gentleman, but the son of an 
Edinburgh printer. Still, they were very 
happy—at least, report says so—and his loss 
killed Aunt Phosbe. They had one child, and 
this letter was written by her when she was 
fourteen! In it she says that her governess 
had generously offered to take her as articled 
pupil, and, in return for her services, board 
te clothe her. Well, her apprenticeship has 
now expired. I'll send for her.” 

Perhaps the young lady will refuse to 
come; you have so long ignored her,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

“Pooh! She won't be so foolish. Fancy 
preferring to teach unruly children to living 
at ease at Diplock Manor!” 

“She may have some conscientious scruples 
about leaving the governess ‘who has been so 
cood to her. She must be getting useful to her 
now!” 

“Of course; but Miss Crafer will suffer no 
loss. I shall amply satisfy her; and if she is 
not a very selfish woman she will not stand in 
the way of Myrtle Keith’s advancement.” 

She did not; for, two days later, we were 
joined by Miss Kirby’s cousin, and in due time 
travelled down to Diplock ; and this is the first 
time we have appeared at the parish church. 





As I look at the two girlish faces, side by 
side, I find myself wishing that Myrtle Keith 
stood in Agatha Kirby’s shoes, Not that my 
employer is in any way unkind to me, or treats 
me as less than her equal; but: my heart does 
not go out to her as it does to her penniless 
cousin. 

There is something lacking in Agatha, I 
hardly know what, and I reproach myself that 
I cannot feel any real interest in her. She 
looks very pretiy sitting there in the full light 
of the February sun, and yet her face does not 
quite please me. 

The features aré small and regular, but the 
mouth is a trifle too flat, the brown eyes just 


@ little hard, and suggestive of a sharp tem- | 


per; perhaps, too, they are shadowed by dis- 
content. 

Onee.or twice during the service she yawns 
obviously, and ivonghent the very common- 
place sermon she sits with closed eyes. 

I think she has fallen asleep, but in this I 
am mistaken, for with the concluding words she 
sits up with a very alert look, and her bright 


eyes rove anxiously over the congregation; | 


and I, who am watching her, am surprised to 
see a deep and unmistakable flush overspread 
her face, and following the direction’ of her 
glance meet the inquiring look of a pair of very 
blue eyes. , 

I am just a little startled. Haye I at last, 
and all unintentionally, discovered the reason 
of Agatha’s impatience to return to Diplock? 
I am not left long in suspense. The Benedic- 
tion ended she hurries us from church, quite re- 
gardless of appearances, and just beyond the 
porch the owner of the blue eyes joins her. 

“ Miss Kirby! Ts it possible! I thought you 
were in town?” 

She looks positively beautiful with that faint 

flush on her cheeks, and the great light in her 
eyes. 
" “Yon forget, Mr. Falconer, Lam of age, and 
that Diplock Manor is my own home. Notar- 
ally ‘I returned to it as soon as circumstances 
allowed. You forget, too, what a very inde- 
pendent young person I am. Now let me in- 
troduce you to cousin, Miss Keith, who has 
kindly offered to share my exile, and to Mrs. 
Delvain, our good duenna mentor.” 

Mr. Falconer acknowledges us in a cordial 
fashion, and then Agatha, taking possession of 
him, leads the way to the Manor, chatting 
brightly all the while, now and again glancing 
into the fine, frank face, as though seeking to 
know if her coming gives him pleasure. 

ie invites him very informally to lunch 
with us, and he accepts without demur. I 
wonder who and what he is, and determine to 
question Agatha at the earliest opportunity. A 
woman in my position’ cannot be too careful 
to whom she gives her countenance and sup- 
rt 


Myrtle is very quiet throughout the meal, 
but I notice that Mr. Falconer’s eyes stray 
often to the sweet, grave face, and that when 
she offers her rare remarks he listens with most 
flattering attention. I think Agatha sees this, 
too, and is not well pleased. However that 
may be, when she invites him to visit the 
ferneries we are not included in the invite. 
Neither does he return to the house, and when 
I express my surprise at this, Miss Kirby 


si— 

“Oh, he had rather an important engage- 
ment, so I convinced him that return was un- 
necessary, and the day being so bright T walked 
with him to the gates.” 

She is looking all the while at me with a 
curious, half-suppressed a‘r of defiance, and I 
begin to feel uncomfortable, but all the same I 
intend doing my duty by my charge—that is, if 
she will allow me. 

“Who is Mr. Falconer?” I ask, keeping my 
eyes bent upon my hands lest my courage 
should fail me. “I do not remember to have 
heard his name before!’, 

“Mr. Falconer is a native of Diplock, 
second son of Dr. Reginald Falconer. His 
Christian name is Lyle, and he is studying 





Sieeeneetal 


for the Bar. He is twenty-four, and single. 
T met him often at Mr. Crozier’s house.” 

All this was said with such sarcastic polite. 
ness, and yet such yeiled resentment of my 
curiosity, that I feel the blood mount to my 
cheeks, but I am wise enough not to betray 
any anger. : 

“Thank you, Miss Kirby. T Ike to know 
just exactly how I stand. I feel myself a‘to 
gether responsible for your welfare, and it is 
my duty to advise you as to your friends and 
associates.” 

“Just so. JI am sure I am intensely grate- 
ful to you for your interest”—this with a 

wn. “But I know all the families round 
yero more or less intimately, and am scarcely 
likely to receive or visit any whose position is 
not all it should be; but, thank you again,” 


and then she gathers her skirts about her, and: 


goes away, d 

I suppose I look pained by her manner, for 
Myrtle crosses instantly to me, and, taking 
my worn face between her hands, kisses me 
gently upon thé brow. : 

“Do not notice her now,” she says. “She 
does not mean to be unkind, but she is just a 
little spoiled, and we do not’ understand her 
yet.” 





CHAPTER II. 

“Myrtle, have you finished writing those 
invites yet?” asks Miss Kirby, a few days 
later. “No? Why, what an idle girl you 
are! Do hurry up, or they will m‘ss this 
post. And when you've finished them I want 
you to eopy some verses into Miss Pringle’s 
alb.m. Sign my initials, you know. Then 
you might might make out 4@ list, of articles 
I require when I run up to-town of Friday, or 
I am bound to forget half_of them.” 

Myrtle answers cheerfully : 

“Ve well.” 

But she seems s0 weary, and is so pale, that 
I venture to say: 

“May I’not give her some assistance, Miss 
Kirby?” 

“Oh, she has no more than she can com- 
fortably do, and I want you to drive to Prest- 
Lam with me....How soon can you be ready’ ” 

“In a few minutes, - But—-but Myrtle is 
looking pale, and the drive would do bei 

! 


The glance she flashes upon me silences m> 
effectually. I am not a brave woman, so I go 
away to dress, and have no chance of speech 
with Myrtle before the chaise is brought to 
the door. 

Once on the road Agatha recovers her 
natural brightness of manner, and proves 
herself such an amusing companion that I am 
in danger of forgetting the pale girl we fave 
left - behind. 

For the first few days after Myrtle’s arrival 
her cousin treated her with marked kindness 
and affection; but lately there has been a 
change in her manner, and it dates from a 
day when Lyle Falconer had said Miss Keith 
had the loveliest eyes he had ever seen, and 
the face of a Madonna. 

Is Agatha jealous, and what understanding, 
if any, is there between herself and Mr. Fal- 
coner? I am certain that she loves him, but 
I am not quite so sure of his regard for her. 
And I think this very same uncertainty is to! 
menting her, making her harsh and overbear- 
ing with Myrtle, and a wes bit capricious in 
her treatment of me. 

Our calls being satisfactorily concluded, and 
our shopping done, Agatha turns the pon‘es’ 
heads. towards home. 

“We shall just be in time for tea!” she 
says, “and Myrtle will have finished her work. 
Don’t you think, Mrs. Delvain, that Lyle Fal- 
coner shows her a great deal of attention? 

She looks sharply at me as she puts this 
question, but I am on my guard. 

“No more than any man would show a 

retty girl!” I answer, quietly, “and Miss 
Keith is undoubtedly pretty.” 

“Prettier than T am?” she asks, still with 
her gaze fixed on my face. “Is she?” 
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“We do not all see with the same eyes,” I | apparently forgetful of my presence. 


answer, awkwardly. Oe 

“But you prefer my cousin s appearance to 
wine?. Perhaps others do?” ao 

“Miss Kirby, you should not fee] dissatisfied 
with yourself or your position. Surely you 
are pretty enough not to feel jealousy of your 
cousin? And you are so much more fortunate 
in everything beside that you ought to be con- 
— wish I were poor!” she breaks out, 
passionately. “I should know then if I were 
loved for myself. My hateful money makes 
me distrust everybody.” ay 

“You would not like to lose it,” I say, 
dryly. “I never knew any person who revelled 
in poverty myself, To eat the bread of charity 
ov dependence is not pleasant. You, with your 
high spirit, could not do it.” 

“Yes, I could, if only I had someone to tove 
me—not a little bit, but with the whole soul's 
strength ; and nothing but love will male me a 
good woman. Here we are at home! 1 wish 
I had brought Myrtle with us now.” 

“She is certainly paler than when she first 
joined us,” I remark, as I step out, and follow 
Agatha to the house, 

‘At one of the long, low windows she pauses, 
and then the sound of voices reach us where 
we stand. 

With quick, impatient hands Agatha thrusts 
the window wide open, and never till my dying 
day shall I forget the expression cn her livid 
face. It is so demoniac in its hate and rage, so 
full of tragic despair, that I hold my breath 
and wait for what is to follow. 

In a low chair sits Myrtle, her work 
neglected, lying on the table before her, and 
close by her is 
earnest tones, 

With that mad anger tearing at her heart 
Agatha advances, gives one glance at the pile 
of stationery covering the table, then says: 

“Take your work to the study, and I forbid 
you to us again until it is completed!” 

Myrtle has risen quickly, ‘her pale face paler 
still, save for the red spot on either cheek 
and her soft eyes grow bright and outraged 
pride; but she conquers herself by one supreme 
effort, and, gathering her papers together, goes 
out without a word, merely bowjng gravely to 
Lyle, who stands frowning by. 

And, when the door closes upon her, a sud- 
den sense of restraint holds us silent. Agatha, 
with dilated nostrils and flashing eyes, stands 
white and stern, whilst Lyle looks for his hat. 

“Mrs. Delvain, I wish you good afternoon! ” 
te says. “ Miss Kirby, I am sorry you should 
think me an unfit companion for your cousin! 
{ shall not intrude again upon you!” and, 
with @ ceremonious bow, he moves towards the 
coor, 

“Stay! The voice is Agatha’s, but so 
hoarse and changed one may well be pardoned 
for not recognising it “Stay! You shall not 
leave me like this!” " 

She draws her breath so sharply, that one 
listeuing would say she was sobbing, and her 
hands are clenched fast in the folds of her 
gown 

“T am waitmg,” Lyle says, coldly. “How 
would you have me go?” ‘ 

“Not in anger, you have been my friend so 
long—so long! I acknowledge I was wrong (I 
will confess so much to my cousin), but I have 
been worried of late. . So many things have 
cecurred to try and harass me—I am not 
quite myself!” and her restless hands go up 
to clasp her temples. . “I am not a very 
happy woman! My wealth is a burden to me! 
and—and I have no friends, if you refuse to be 
my friend still. Seeing how lonely I am, you 
vill not do that! Forget my foolish and cruel 
outburst! TI am not often so unreasonable!” 

She looks at him with such entreating eyes, 
that he bad been hard, indeed, to remain angry 
with her, so he gives her his hand in token of 
peace; and as she smiles up at him her face 
softens and grows. lavely. 

‘Tell me how to atone for my horrid speech 
to Myrtle?” she says, in the lowest of tones, 





| 
} 


' 





yle Falconer, talking in quick, 





will know best.” 

But he refuses to be charged with such a 
task. 

“Act as your woman’s heart prompts you,” 
he answers, gravely ; “ then you will not err on 
the side of harshness.” 

“ And you don’t think so very badly of me? 
You must remember how all my life I have 
been spoiled, and treated as a little autocrat!” 


“You have to forget the past,” he answers. | 


“ You are not a weak woman, and should not 


find it hard to ‘rule the self within you,’” and, | 


after a few words, he leaves us. 

Agatha sinks into a chair, and with a very 
hysteric laugh, says: 

“Did I behave very badly, Mrs. Delvain? 
Did I make myself very horrid?” 

I am_so angry with her that I am positively 
courageous. 

“You could not well behave with worse 
taste!” I respond: “Tam not surprised Mr. 
Falconer should show displeasure! And, par- 
don me, a young gentlewoman should not be so 
lavish with her favours towards one who has 
not yei sought them! * 

The next moment I regret my cruel speech, 
for, with a wild sob, the heiress flings out her 
arms, and, burying her face upon them, cries: 

“Do I not know this? Do I not hate my- 
self for my weakness? He was kind to me in 
the past, and I thought he loved me! What a 
fool I was! But he shall love me before the 
end—oh, yes! I shock you, you with your 
nice sense of propriety, and your hoard of lady- 
like maxims! but I have set my heart upon 
winning bim, and I will not be baulked of my 
desire | ” 

She lifts her head, and fegards me 
that I quail before her. 


so fiercely 


“T know you as you are, Mrs. Delvain. «I | 


know you do your duty by me, but yon care 
less than nothing for me} Myrtle Keith has 
all your affection; and you think she would 
make Lyle happier than I ever could! She 
shall never marry him! Do you hear? She 
shall never marry him!” 

“There are seryants within hearing!” I say, 
with all the dignity I can summon to my aid; 
for, indeed, my courage is failing me fast. “Do 
not lower yourself in their esteem, or make 
yourself the subject for common scandal!” 

Her face flames crimson; and then this 
strange girl suddenly smiles at me through 
her tears. 

“You are the dearest, wisest mentor under 


the sun; but you are not quite wise enough to | 


make allowance for such a character as mine! 
I am only a spoiled child, the creature of 
fancy; but I shall improve in time (under your 
tuition); and, really, I don’t mean half the 
stupid things I say!” 

“Tt would be better not to say them!” I 
retort, gathering strength from her seeming 
weakness. 

“Why, of course it would; but I have yet 
to learn self-control, and that is not an easy 
lesson, I can assure you-at least, not for me. 
Now let us go to the study. I want.to hold 
out the olive branch to Myrtle!” 

As we enter, Miss Keith merely acknow- 
ledges ovr presence by a slight bow. She is 
writing as though her life depends upon the 
amount of work she accomplishes in a given 
time, and that scarlet spot still burns upon her 
cheek. 

“T have come to ask your pardon,” Agatha 
says awkwardly. “I can't tell what made 
me ‘speak as I did to you; but I have a 
shocking temper, as — by this time you 
are too fully aware. Still I hopé you will 
forget and forgive?” 

“I certainly forgive,” Myrtle answers 
frankly. “I will not promise to forgef® be- 
cause that is not a promise I could keep! But 
I am glad we are frends once more.” 

“I trust we may never be anything else,” 
says Agatha; “and now put away your work, 
and run off to dress for dinner.” 

“You will excuse me; I shail not dine to- 


“You | 


day. A glass of wine avd a biscuit will | 
sufficient for me.” 

“What nonsense is this?” demands Agatha 
| “ Are you angry with me still?” 
| “No; oh, no! but I am determined t 
fin'sh my task; do noi attempt to dissuade 
; me from my purpose. Remember, { inherit 
a strain of the family obstinacy as well as 
yourself,” and with that she faintly smiles 
at her frowning cousin. 

“Do as you please,” Miss Kirhy answers, 
coldly, “but do not let me bear the blame of 
your folly. Perhaps you will join us in the 
| drawing-room!” and ag she signals me to 
follow I am bound to obey, although my heart 
yearns over the orphan girl in the study. 

She does not appear again that evening, and 
Agatha, who pronounces herself tired, goes 
very early to her room; and, although | 
follow her example, I do not undress, but sit 
| waiting and listening for a light step on the 
stairs. It comes at last, slower than I have 
ever heard it, and, opening my door noise- 
lessly, I whisper, “Come in here. I have 
brought up some wine for you. I thought 
you would be tired and faint,” and as I draw 
| her in I see that she has been crying. 

“Poor child! Poor child! You are very 
tired! I say, as I force her into an easy 
| chair. “You should have left your work 
| sooner.” 
’ 


“I could not! You forget I am a poor 
| relation, a mere hanger-on,” she answers, with 
| a bitterness that shocks me—it makes her so 
| like Agatha. “If I had known that at the 

end I should drop dead with fatigue I should 
have gone on. I am used to work—real 
honest work, but it was always sweetened by 
kindly words, and the girls loved me. I never 
was regarded with suspicion, never treated 
| with insolence, and to-day I felt I must run 
away from here. I am not happy-—-no, not 
| half so happy as when [ had only one good 
| gown, and scarcely a penny to call my own.” 

“Drink this!” I say, nob knowing what 
comfort to give, “and to-morrow you will 
gee things iu a different light! To-night you 
are exhausted and unstrung-—but believe, my 
dear, that I love you, and will do anything 
that lies in my power to make you happy.” 

“I know! I know! and I am very ungrate- 
ful to worry you as I do often. Tam so glad 
you called me in; I hated tho idea of being 
alone in my room—eympathy is such a help 
to a poor, lonely body kke me.” 

“And you have more than my sympathy ; 
I shall not let you leave me to-night. You 
shall sleep here—there, I won't take any re- 
| fusal.” 

: -“ But—Agatha ! 
room she will be angry. 

“T don’t care,” I retort valiantly. although, 
indeed, I am quaking with fear. “! am going 
to play protector and comforter for the first 
time in my life. There, loose your hair, and 
let me brush it for you.” 

She is too tired to disobey, and so we spend 
the night together; but if Miss Kuby know 
this she does not remark upon it., Indee 
with the next morning she has recovered hi 
wonted manner, and is kind, even affectionate, 


to Myrtle 





If she knows I shared your 


, 


CHAPTER II. 

There is a great deal of firmness about 
Myrtle, for all her gentle ways, and after that 
scene between herself and Agatha she utterly 
refuses.to meet Lyle under her cousin’s roof 

“No!” she says, when Agatha urges that 
this,.will appear strange to the young man, 
“he will understand my position hera; I am 
not on an equality with him, aud 1 refuse to 
be subjected to any annoyance on his aceount, 
and not ali the other's reasonings Can mov: 
her from her fixed resolve. 

Tt is ‘only by chance sho and Lyle meet 
Sometimes he joins us as we leave church, but 
Myrtle always keeps closely by me, leaving 
him free to entertain Agatha. 
| It is said that lookers-on see most oj the 
' game, and in this case I am sure it is so. I 
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see what the heiress blinds herself to--the 
fact that young Falconer is desperately en- 
amoured -of her penniless cousin, and that 
Myrtle is in danger of returning his passion, 
though she hides this so well from him that 
he half believes she -dislikes him. 

She is proud with a pure woman's pride, and 
not for worlds would she allow him to guess 
she had given her heart unasked. She even 
thinks she successfully hides this from me, 
forgetting that, old and plain as I am, 1 too 
have my romance. 

The first event of any note after our settle 
ment at Diplock is Agatha’s ball, about which 
she spares neither trouble nor expense; to 
give her her due, she is always generous in 
money matters. 

“Jt must be a success,” she says feverishly, 
“JT won't have failures connected with my 
name; and [I want to look my very best. 
Come here, Myrtle, and you, Mrs. Delvain ; 
help me in my decision about my dress. Shall 
I wear pink, or would you advise this shim 
mering opalescent thing?” and for a long 
time our three heads are bent over a great 
heap of patterns of every shade and descrip- 
tion, and ovr three voices discuss volubly the 
merits of this, the faults of that, until finally 


we decide on the “opalescent thing,” and 
Agatha gives a satisfied sigh. 

“Now, Myrtle, you must choose your 
zown!" } 
‘ “Qh, no!” drawing back quickly. “ You 


have been so generous already; and I would 
rather not attend the ball!” 

Agatha glances suspiciously at her. 

“Who ever heard of a girl honestly pre 
ferring ta mope in her own room to dancing 
at a Sail? You must bave some reason for 
wishing to absent yourself! Do you want folks 
to understand I treat you as a dependent me 
‘hat, in fact, you have to pose as Cinderella? 

“You know it is not so!” Myrtle answers, 
quietly, although she has flushed painfully. 
“But I would rather not sail under false 
colours! After all, I am only a poor gover- 
ness-——” ae 

“You're a great donkey! interrupts 
Agatha; “and are fretting yourself about 


: = } né > ai! Un- 
nothing. Qonsider the matter settled! 
less you are present the ball will not take 
place! There, be sensible, and choose your 
gown!” 


Seeing there is no help for it, Myrtle yields. 
Perhaps, in her heart of hearts, she is giad to 
do so. Being young, it is natural she should 
like pleasure, and so her dress is selected ; 
and Agatha presents me with a dove-coloured 
silk, in which I am sure I shall feel ill at ease, 
being used so long to sombre shades. 

The eventful night arrives at last. Agatha 
is early dressed, and really looks very pretty, 
with her flushed cheeks and bright eyes. 
Myrtle, pale and rather nervous, keeps close 
by me, as af she finds strength in my society. 

Then the guests begin to arrive, aad I am 
bound to confess Miss Kirby plays the part of 
hostess to perfection. ; 

Lyle is aniongst the last to arrive, and, as 
in duty bound, asks for Agatha’s tablets, 
scribbling his initials two or three times. 

I think she is disappointed he has not taken 
more dances. * ; 

Then he turns to-me. . 

aioe. Delvain, how nice you look! he 
says, in his pleasant way. “You ought 
always to wear that celoured gown,” and 
all the while he is speaking his eyes are roving 
round the room : 

Presently, when Agatha has flitted away, he 


RIES ¢ 

“ Where is Miss Keith’ Isn't she to appear 
to-night?” ; 

“She is here somewhere,” I say. “ Miss 
Kirby insisted she should share the fun. In- 
deed, she behaved very nicely in the matter.” 

“Why should Myr—Miss Keith object to 
be present? She isn't of the saintly order that 
considers dancing wicked! Was it to avoid 
met” 

“Why should she wish to avoid you?” I 
answer, beginning to feel uncomfortable under 





his persistent questioning and the keen glance 
of his blue eyes. 

“That is just what { want to find out. I am 
not conscious of having given her offence at an 
time. Be frank, Mrs. Delvain. Do you think 
she dislikes me?” 

“If she does,” J answer, demurely, “she has 
not confided the fact to me. But why don’t 
you question the young lady yourself?” 

“T never get the chance!” And, even as he 
speaks, he catches sight of Myrtle amongst the 
ferns and flowers. “By Jove! she shall not. 
escape me this time!” and, leaving me with 
scant ceremony, he hurries to join her. 

Flight would be absurd and unladylike, so 
Myrtle stands her ground, though her face 
flames crimson. 

Of course, I cannot hear what passes between 





them, but im the end she gives bim her tablets, 


and seemingly remonstrates that he has written | 


his name too often; at all events, she takes 


them from him with a hasty gesture, and, with | 


a slight frown upon her fair brow, turns to 
address a lady near. 

It ers me through the evening to see how 
openly Agatha lavishes her favours upon Lyle ; 
and I know that many present are commenting 
upon it. He, himself, looks just a trifle 
annoyed, and glad to escape at the close of each 
dance. . 

But how his face changes when Myrtle at 
last becomes his partner. There is a great | 
light upon it, and his eyes are full of an un- 
veiled tenderness as they are turned upon her. 

Does Agatha see these things? I ask myself, 
nervously. 

Knowing her jealousy and her violent tem- 
per, I am afraid of some awful dénowement. 

Thank Heaven! she is engaged, and seems 
to notice nothing of Lyle’s evident pleasure or 
Myrtle’s half-concealed agitation, so I steal 
away from the heated room to indulge in a 
quiet reverie on the balcony; and presently 
two other figures appear upon the scene—a 
man and a maid. Ait a glance I know them. 

“ How long is this sort of thing to go on?” 
demands the man. * How long are you bent 
upon treating me as though I were a moral 
leper?” 

“If you brought me here merely to ask un- 
pleasant questions I will go in!” 

“Then you won't answer me, Myrtle? Do 
you consider you are behaving fairly?” 

At this juncture I gave a little warning 
cough. Not for world would I play the despic- 
able part of eavesdroper. 

Lyle Faleoner starts, and mutters an ex- 
clamation of auger; but Myrtle advances with 
a relieved look. 

“Dear Mrs. Delvain!” she says, “I am glad 





you too have taken advantage of this lovely 
pight! It is simply divine out bere! We | 
found the room so hot, Mr. Falconer kindly 
brought ap But Mr. Falconer has dis- 
appeared, » With a weary sigh, Myrtle | 
droops her head upon her arms. . ‘3 

“My dear,” I say, gravely, “I could not 
a hearing your fragmentary conversation ; 
and, pardon me, do you think you are treating 
Mr. Falconer quite kindly in refusing him an 
explanation of your conduct?” 

he lifts her head sharply, and her eyes burn 
like stars. 

“You should help me to do right,” she says, 
almost angrily. “Is it well that I should 
steal away my cousin’s lover—the cousin by 
whose bounty I live?” : 

‘How do you know that Mr. Falconer ever 
loved Agatha? I doubt it.” 

“She has told me so again and again; 
and hinted that only her wealth prevented 
him speaking.” 

“She may have believed what she hoped,” 
I say, %ententiously. “Or perhaps Mr. Fal- 
coner had some slight penchant for her once? 
But, if so, it has died out.” 

“Do you think,’ Myrtle demands, “that I 
would care to take so poor a gift as you would | 


make his leve to be? Or that I could trust | 





the constancy of a man who had already failed | does not leave us 


one woman? [ am too proud for that. 
Listen.” 
A love is but half a love that contents itself with jess 


Than love's utmost faith and truth and unwavering 
tvanderness. 


“Poor child!” I sigh. “You must not 
expect impossibilit:es ; and a man never loves 
so whole-heartedly as 2 woman. Byron him 
self is an authority on that.’ 

“ Aud be should know,” she retorts, with a 
little sneer. “He had ample experience 
There, lot us forget this foolish gossip, and 
rejoin the others. Agatha will be vexed if 
she notices our absence.” 

One glance at that. young lady’s face tells 
me she is already angry. The level brows are 
knitted in a frown, the thin lips compressed, 
and it is with difficulty she can play her part 
Seeing me, she joins me at once. 

“Why has he gone?” she says, in a low, 
terse tone. “Do you think I have -offended 
him? Why don’t you answer?” 

Oh, at what cross-purposes they are ali 
playing! I may well be bewildered. 

“ You should be more explicit,” I say at last 
“Who has left the ball?’ 


“Lyle—as if you did not know! Did he 
say anything to you?” 
“Not a word since his arrival. He will 


doubtless explain at your next meeting. You 
should not let such trifles so harass and per- 
plex you.” 

“It is not a trifle to me,” and with a weary 
sigh she leaves me. 

I cannot help but pity her. She loves this 
man so intensely, and he has no thought of 
her. I do not think he ever had, I am 
afraid, too, of what she may do in her despair 
when she learns the truth. 

At last the ball is ended, and we three, 
Agatha, Myrtle, and I, are together in the 
former’s boudoir. 

“I meant it to be such a success. I meant 
to enjoy it as I never enjoyed anything before, 
and it has been all a miserable failure. I am 
sick to death of life and myself!” Here she 
kicks off a satin slipper in a vicious fashion 
“TI wish I had never been born! * 

Then, as no one makes answer, she asks 
impatiently : 

: don’{ someone speak? And cer- 
tainly, Myrtle, you have no cause to be 
lachrymose.” 

“I am tired. Yon forget how unused I 
have been all my life to gaiety!” 

“Oh, yes, I know that is a reflection upon 
me. You think I should have remembered 
you sooner,” Agatha retorts; and then to our 
surprise she bursts into tears, crying, “ Don’t 
notice me. I hardly know what [ am saying 
I am so disappointed and vexed I would 
quarrel with a straw about the right of way if 
it lay in my path. I am the most miserable 
woman under the sun!” and, snatching up her 
candle, she hurries from the room. 

“ Good-night,” says Myrtle, wearily, “ good 
night. I wish, with all my heart, I had not 
come here. There, don’t look s0 troubled, 
dear friend. All will come right soon.” 

But I am not quite so sanguine as she. | 
anticipate much trouble, both for Agatha and 
her, and the sequel proves my presentiment 
was all too true. 


OHAPTER IV. 

It is now early May, and an exceptionally 
bright one. The lilac and laburnums are in 
bloom, the guelder roses are changing from 
faint green to purest white, and it is a very 
lovely world we look upon. 

Agatha has been unusually gracious and 
pleasant of late, and I am rejoicing in the 
improvement. Lyle seldom calls now, but | 
know that they often meet abroad, and I 
believe that she is very hopeful of the end 
One day she comes in from a long walk with 
such a bright face that I> am not a little 
curious to know what has happened, and she 
long in suspense, 
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“J have such news for you,” she says, 
“such very good news. A very distant cousin 
of Lyle’s has recently died, and it is found 
that he has bequeathed quite a pretty fortune 
to Lyle, who is going up to town to-morrow to 
make good his claim. He expects to be absent 
a week . 2 

Mr. Falconer is fortunate,” I say. “It 
will matter little to him now whether or no 
he succeeds in his profession.” 

“Oh, be is too ambitious to sink into a 
mere country gentleman, and he loves the law. 
He is the more likely to succeed, because he 
is not dependent upon it! ‘Unto bim that 
hath more shall be given,’ you know.” 

“He will be greatly missed if he takes up 
permanent residence in town,” I say, wirhing 
to cover Myrtle’s silence. “He is deservedly 
popular at Diplock.” 

i atha’s face flushes with pleasure. 

“J am so glad you think so. Dear Mrs. 
Delvain, whatever happens, whatever changes 
may take place in my life, you shall never 
leave me so long as you care to stay.” 

How I wish she would exercise a little more 
delicacy! Of course, I thank her warmly, as 
indeed I ought, for I have no claim upon her. 
Then she flashes upon Myrtle with a quick 
change of mood. 

‘Have you nothing to say?” she asks, 
sharply. “You are as mute as an oyster.” 

“T am only waiting to offer my congratula- 
tions, for I suppose Mr. “Falconer’s improved 
fortune means happiness for you. With all 
my heart I wish you both the best gifte of 
earth,” and lifting her face she kisses Agatha 
once upon the mouth. 

My dear girl! How bravely she bears her- 
self, how skilfully she hides from all eyes but 
mine the secret sorrow consuming her! Her 
gentleness, her kindly wishes, touch even 
Agatha to tenderness. 

“You are a good little thing!” she says, 
“and we shall be friends always. Of course, 
when—when thi are different here, you 
might not care to reside with us, but you 
shall choose for yourself. 1 am able to gratify 
any wish you express.” 

“ You are very good, Agatha,” gently, “ but 
when you matty. shall take up the old life 
again ; it suits me best. I am happier in it,” 
and as she leaves us Agatha Jays her head 
upon my shoulder in a very abandonment of 
oy. 

“ He has not spoken yet,” she says, “but he 
will, There is nothing now to prevent him. 
Oh, dear Delvain, I am the happiest. woman 
under the sun.” And J, foolish and cowardly 
as I am, dare say nothing to dash her hopes 
to the ground. 

To-day she has promised to lunch at the 
Rectory, and I know she hopes to meet Lyle 
there, he being one of those invited, so I am 
not a little surprised and troubled when a 
servant announces him, he following too quickly 
on the announcement for me to utter the pohite 
fiction “ Not at home!” 

: — Kirby is out,” I say, as I offer my 
any 

“Yes, I know; and J shall call at the Rec- 
tory on ay way home to make'my adieu. I 
simply did not go because this is the only 
chance I shall have of saying good-bye to you 
and Miss Keith. I am off by first train to- 
morrow. 

“So Agatha told us,” Myrtle says, in low. 
level tones. “I hope your journey will be a 
pleasant one; and I congratulate you on your 
good fortune.” 

What a true gentlewoman she is! Nota note 
of pain or disappointment mars the sweetness 


of her voice. re is no hint of sorrow on 
her face, 
“It is pleasant to have your congratula- 


tions,” Lyle answers. “TI felt I could not go 
without them. Miss Keith, won't you come 
into the garden with me?” 
Not now; the dew is falling heavily, and 
Mrs. Delvain is averse to solitude.” 
He looks desperately at her. 


“T me t ; 
moments.” see you alone, if only for a few 


“Mr. Falconer, you can have nothing of a 
private nature to communicate. 
right to ask an interview!” 


for me, 


cannot be said in the presence of a third.” 

I rise quickly. 

“TI will go. Myrtle, at least you owe it to 
Mr. Falconer to hear him.” But with my 
hand yet upon the door I pause, for Agatha’s 
voice sounds in the hall : 

“Where is Mrs. Delvain? I came home 
| because I was not well. In the drawing-room, 
} you say!” and my heart sinks within me. 
| “Myrtle, good-bye. When I come back you 
| shall answer me as I hoped you would to-day 
| Dear heart, good-bye!” and before she can stay 

him_he has caught and kissed her. 

In the open doorway stands Agatha, her face 
| like the face-of the dead, save that her eyes ari 
| blazing with hate and rage. Not one word 
| does she utter, but with a tragic gesture she 

turns and goes upstairs. 

When I have seen the last of her I veer 

quickly round. Lyle has gone—disappeared 
| through the long, low window, and Myrtle is 
| sobbing as though her heart would dee 9 
“What will she say, what will she do when 
| she knows the truth? she cries, catching my 
| hands in a frantie hold. 

“She dees know already. I am afraid we 
| must prepare for a storm. She has all along 
| believed Lyle loved her. She was wilfully 
| blind to the truth. She might have been happy 

then.” 
| “Y wish I had never come. I will go 
| away if she desires it. Perhaps he would for- 
| get me if he did not see me daily. Bear wit- 

ness, dear friend, bear witness that in this, at 
| least, 1am not to blame.” 

“Not to blame!” echoed a hoarse voice. 
“Dare you repeat that lie to me?” And there 
is Agatha standing by us, with a face so full 
of malignity that involuntarily I recoil from 
her. 

“From the first you set yourself to win him 
from me, by every wile of which you are 
mistress. You were wiser than I. You could 
feign an indifference you did not feel, because 
you knew your very coldness lured him on. 
Oh! what a blind fool I was to trust you. Girl, 
there is such hate in my heart that I could kill 
you! There was only one thing in the world 
I desired—his love—and that you have stolen 
from me!” 

“Agatha, at least show me justice. J have 
never wronged you in thought or deed. If it is 
true Mr. Falconer is bound to you by any old 
promise, let matters be as they were. Rest 
assured I would not take him from you!” 

The gentle dignity with which she speaks 
only incenses the other more. 

“Do you think you can deceive me Jonger 
with your fair words and mock meekness? You 
set yourself deliberately to wreck my life—you 
whom I had loaded with benefits, and whom I 
rescued from a poor and mean condition, Javish- 
ing gifts upon you, who lay like a snake in the 
grass, waiting to strike your benefactor a 
deadly blow!” 

“Stay,” says Myrtle, quickly. “You may 
go too far. Not even from my benefactress 
will I endure insult and ignominy. As for your 
gifts, I return them gladly. I never asked nor 
desired them. Mrs. Delvain, please let me 
pass?” 

“Not yet!” cries Agatha, beside herself 
with hate and anger. “You shall hear me 
first. You have even bribed this woman to 
countenance your meetings!” 

“No, Agatha! You shall not unjustly con- 
demn another beeause of me. Mrs. Delvain 
must not suffér for my sake. Let this quarrel 
be between ourselves. I will go away. After 
the words you have spoken it is out of the 
question that I should stay. When I am gone 
ar % you will do me justice.” 

“Oh, I accord you full justice now. M 
eyes are open, and I know you for what you 
are!” ; 








Give me five minutes alone with | 
Myrtle. It is all I ask. What I have to 8ay | she | 


You have n> } voice, 


| 


“T have every right.” Mrs. Delvain, plead | lashes 


| 


} 
| 
| 
i 
' 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
j 
| 


o r . . 
ibis js unseemly,” Mvrtle says, in a low 


1 wil} not bar dy words with you!’ 


and the immeasureable conte mpt in her tenes 
Agatha to fury. 

Before I can stay her, before I can cry out 

2as lifted her hand and struck her cousi: 


so heavily across the mouth tha 


Ky a tiny red 
stream stains 


her lips and the snow-white 
chin; and then I forget everythiag but the 
wrong my dear girl is enduring, and speak as 
I hi never spoken in my life—as I hope I 
mey vever have occasion to speak again. — 

“Hew dare you play so cruel and un- 
womanly part?” J cry. “What has this 
poor child done that you should so hate and 

| revile her? Is it her ‘2 t that because of her 
sweetness and purenes#® she is preferred to 
you! Did ever Lyle Falconer give you good 
and reasonable grovnd to suppose he loved 
and desived you for hs wife? Jf you che 
to imagine he cared for you, was that his 
fault or bers? You have dece ved yourself 
wilfully, and must bear the penalty of you 
own folly! 

“Strike hard!” she answers . strange 
hushed voice, “strike hard. I am a‘l alone in 
the wi rid; my little reign is over! You do 
well » snsult the failer As for you Myr le 
Keith,’ turning in sudden fury vpen my poor 
child, “as for you, go! and myer let me see 
your face again!” 

“You sball be obeyed,” comes the quiet 
answer. “I will ne t stay where I am re 
garded with sUSpICion and hatred.” And so 





withent ancther word she leaves us; and, 
sobbing like a inad thing, Agatha fi ngs b r 
self into a chair. Another time her misery 
would teuch me to keenest pity. It does not 
now; I believe in this bour I almost hate her. 
So I, tuo, pass out, and go up to Myrtle’s 
room: but, in answer to my knock, she says: 

“Go away, please, dear Mis. Delvain. I 
shall be best alone for a little wh'le.” 

Miserably I turn to my own chamber, not 
secking to dispute her decision, because, as I 
have said, she can be very resolute on occa 
sion; and there I remain —— the long, 
slow hours of this heavy day. No dinner is 
served; we three women keeping our cwn 
apartments, and, to my shame be it said, that 
about midnight I fall asleep—I who shou'd 
have watched over my dear girl, knowing that 
she was well-nigh frantic with misery 

I sleep very heavily, not waking until late 
the next morning. The clocks are already 
chiming eight, and with a vague sense of dis- 
comfort I make my toilet and go to Myrtle’s 
room. The door is wide open, the bed has 
not been slept in, and my heart stands still 
with fear, which is not lessened when my 
eyes light upon a paper placed in @ con- 
spicuous position on a table close by the 
window. It is addressed to myself, and is 
brief enough in all conscience 

“My Dear Friend,- 

“Jt is impossible to stay here, after 
yesterday's ovourrence, so I am taking ‘my 
fate into my own hands, having no fear that I 
shall succeed in earning my daily bread. | 
leave all my cousin’s gfts behind, save the 
note with which she presented me two days 
ago. When I have found work I will repay 
her. Tell her that I leave Diplock without a 
claim upon Mr. Falconer. If she can make 
him happy I pray that he may forget he ever 
knew me. hen I have found work I will 
write you again. Until then, believe me al- 
ways; your loving, grateful “ MyRtTLy.’ 

Having read this brief note many times, all 
the while shedding tears over my carelessness, 


| and my dear girl’s dark-looking future, I carry 


it to Agatha. 

“You have driven her away,” I say, 
abruptly; “and, if harm comes to her, it is 
all of your working,” and, thrusting the paper 
into her hand, I watch grimly for thé effect it 
will produce. 

Tt is almost electrical. Springing from her 
bed, Miss Kirby grovels at my feet, grasping 
my skirts with strong a 
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see what tho heiress blinds herself to--the 
fact that young Falconer is desperately en- 
amoured -of her penniless cousin, and that 
Myrtle is in danger of returning bis passion, 
though she hides this so well from him that 
he half believes sac -dislikes him. 

She is proud with a pure woman's pride, and 
not for worlds would she allow him to guess 
she had given her heart unasked. She even 
thinks she successfully hides this from me, 
forgetting Uhat, old and plain as I am, | too 
have my romance. 

The first event of any note after our settle 
ment at Diplock is Agatha’s ball, about which 
she spares neither trouble nor expense; to 
give her her due, she is always generous in 
money matters. 

“1 must be a success,” she says feverishly, 
“T won't have failures connected with my 
name; and I want to look my very best. 
Come here, Myrtle, and you, Mrs. Delvain ; 
help me in my decision about my dress. Shall 
1 wear pink, or would you advise this shim 
mering opalescent thing?” and for a long 
time our three heads are bent over a great 
heap of patterns of every shade and descrip- 
tion, and our three voices discuss volubly the 
merits of this, the faults of that, until finally 
we decide on the “opalescent thing,” and 
Agatha gives a satisfied sigh. 

“Now, Myrtle, you must choose your 
gown!” 

" “Qh, no!” drawing back quickly. “You 
have been so generous already ; and I would 
rather not attend the ball!” 

Agatha glances suspiciously at her. 

“Who over heard of a gitl honestly pre 
ferring te mope in her own room to dancing 
at a ail? You must have some reason for 
wishing to absent yourself! Do you want folks 
to understand I treat yéu as a dependent rans 
‘hat, in fact, you have to pose as Cinderella? 

“You know it is not so!” Myrtle answers, 
quietly, although she has flushed sinfully. 
“But I would rather not sail under false 
colours! After all, I am only a poor gover- 
1cean-—-— . 
ue You're a great donkey!’ interrupts 
Agatha; “and are fretting yourself about 
nothing. Consider the matter settled! Un- 
less you are present the ball will not take 
place! ‘There, be sensible, and choose your 
gown!” 

Seeing there is no help for it, Myrtle yields. 
Perhaps, in her heart of hearts, she is glad to 
do so. Being young, it is natural she should 
like pleasure, and so ber dress is selected ; 
and Agatha presents me with a dove- coloured 
silk. in which I am sure I shall feel ill at ease, 
being used so long to sombre shades. 

The eventful night arrives at last. Agatha 
is early dressed, and really looks very pretty, 
with her flushed cheeks and bright eyes. 
Myrtle, pale and rather nervous, keeps Close 
by me, as if she finds strength in my society. 

Then the guests begin to arrive, aad I am 
bound to confess Miss Kirby plays the part of 
hostess to perfection. 

Lyle is euiongst the last to arrive, and, as 
in duty bound, asks for Agatha’s tablets, 
scribbling his initials two or three times. 

I think she is disappointed he bas not taken 
more dances. * 

Then he turns to me. 1 

ry Delvain, how nice you look!” he 
says, in hia pleasant way. “You ought 
always to wear that celoured gown,” and 
all the while he is speaking his eyes are roving 
round the room 

Presently, when Agatha has flitted away, he 
asks : 

“ Where is Miss Keith? Isn't she to appear 
to-night?” ’ 

“She is here somewhere,” I say. “ Miss 
Kirby insisted she should sbare the fun. In- 
deed, she behaved very nicely in the matter.” 

“Why should Myr—Miss Keith object to 
he present? She isut of the saintly order that 
considers dancing wicked! Was it to avoid 
met” 

‘Why should she wish to avoid you?” I 
anawer, beginning to feel uncomfortable under 





his persistent questioning and the keen glance 
of his blue eyes. 

“ That is just what [ want to find out. Iam 
not conscious of having given her offence at an 
time. Be frank, Mrs. Delvain. Do you thir 
she dislikes me?” 

“If she does,” I answer, demurely, “she has 
not confided the fact to me. But why don't 
you question the young lady yourself?” 

“T never get the chance!” And, even as he 
speaks, he catches sight of Myrtle amongst the 
ferns and flowers. 
escape me this time!” and, leaving me with 
scant ceremony, he hurries to join her. 

Flight would be absurd and unladylike, so 
Myrtle stands her ground, though her face 
flames crimson. 

Of course, I cannot hear what passes between 
them, but in the end she gives bim her tablets, 
and seemingly remonstrates that he has written 
his name too often; at all events, she takes 
them from him with a hasty gesture, and, with 
a slight frown upon her fair brow, turns to 
address a lady near. 

It angers me through the evening to see how 
openly Agatha lavishes her favours upon Lyle ; 
and I know that many present are commenting 
upon it. He, himself, looks just a trifle 
annoyed, and glad to escape at the close of each 
dance. 

But how his face changes when Myrtle at 
last becomes his partner. There is a great 
light upon it, and his eyes are full of an un- 
veiled tenderness as they are turned upon her. 

Does Agatha see these things? I ask myself, 
nervously. 

Knowing her jealousy and her violent tem- 
per, I am afraid of some awful dénowement. 

Thank Heaven! she is engaged, and seems 
to notice nothing of Lyle’s evident pleasure or 
Myrtle’s half-concealed agitation, so I steal 
away from the heated room to indulge in a 
quiet reverie on the balcony; and presently 
two other figures appear upon the scene—a 
man and amaid. Ai a glance I know them. 

“ How long is this sort of thing to go on?” 
demands the man. * How long are you bent 
upon treating me as though I were a moral 
leper?” 

“Tf you brought me here merely to ask un- 
pleasant questions I will go in!” 

“Then you won’t answer me, Myrtle? Do 
you consider you are behaving fairly?” 

At this juncture I gave a little warning 
cough. Not for world would I play the despic- 
able part of eavesdroper. 

Lyle Faleoner starts, and mutters an ex- 
clamation of auger; but Myrtle advances with 
a relieved look. 

“ Dear Mrs. Delvain!” she says, “I am glad 
you too have taken advantage of this lovely 
night! It is simply divine out here! We 
found the room so hot, Mr. Falconer kindly 
brought me out.” But Mr. Falconer has dis- 
appeared, and, with a weary sigh, Myrtle 
droops her head upon her arms. 

“My deer,” I say, gravely, “I could not 
help hearing your fragmentary conversation ; 
and, pardon me, do you think you are treating 
Mr. Falconer quite kindly in refusing him an 
explanation of your conduct?” . 

he lifts her head sharply, and her eyes burn 
like stars. 

“You should help me to do right,” she says, 
almost angrily. “Is it well that I should 
steal away my cousin’s lover—the cousin by 
whose bounty I live?” : 

“How do you know that Mr. Falconer evor 
loved Agatha? I doubt it.” 

“She has told mo so again and again; 
and hinted that only her wealth prevented 


speaking. 

“She may have believed what she hoped,” 
I say, ®ententiously. “Or perhaps Mr. Fal- 
coner had some slight penchant for her once? 
But, if so, it has died out.” 

“Do you think,’ Myrtle demands, “that I 
would care to take so poor a gift as you would 
make his leve to be? Or that I could trust 


the constancy of a man who had already failed | 


“By Jove! she shall not. 


one woman? [ am too proud for that 

Listen.” 

A love is but half a love that contents itself with less 

Than love's utmost faith and truth and unwavering 
tanderness. 

“Poor child!” I sigh. “You must not 
expect impossibilities ; and a man never loves 
so whole-heartedly as 2 woman. Byron bin 
self is an authority on that.” 

“ And be should know,” she retorts, with a 
little sneer. “He had ample experience 
There, let us forget this foolish gossip, and 
rejoin the others. Agatha will be vexed if 
she notices our absence.” 

One glance at that young lady’s face tells 
me she is already angry. The level brows are 
knitted in a frown, the thin lips compressed, 
and it is with difficulty she can play her part 
| Seeing me, she joins me at once. 
| “Why has he gone?” she says, in a low, 

terse tone. “Do you think I have offended 
him? Why don’t you answer?” 

Oh, at what cross-purposes they are all 
playing! I may well be bewildered. 

“ You should be more explicit,” I say at last 
“Who has left the ball?’ 

“Lyle—as if you did not know! Did he 
say anything to you?” 

“Not a word since his arrival. He will 
doubtless explain at your next meeting. You 
should not let such trifles so harass and per- 
plex you.” 

“Tt is not a trifle to me,” and with a weary 
sigh she leaves me. 

I cannot help but pity her. She loves this 
inan so intensely, and he has no thought of 
her. I do not think he ever had. I am 
afraid, too, of what she may do in her despair 
when she learns the truth. 

At last the ball is ended, and we three, 
Agatha, Myrtle, and I, are together in the 
former’s boudoir. 

“TIT meant it to be such a success. I meant 
to enjoy it as I never enjoyed anything before, 
and it has been all a miserable failure. I am 
sick to death of life and myself!” Here she 
kicks off a satin slipper in a vicious fashion 
“T wish I had never been born! * 

Then, as no one makes answer, she asks 
impatiently : 

“Why don’ someone’ speak? And cer- 
tainly, Myrtle, you have no cause to be 
lachrymose.”” 

“I am tired. You forget how unused I 
have been all my life to gaiety!” 

“Oh, yes, I know that is a reflection upon 
me. You think I should kave remembered 
you sooner,” Agatha retorts; and then to our 
surprise she bursts into tears, crying, “ Don’! 
notice me. I hardly know what [ am saying 
I am. so disappointed and vexed I would 
quarrel with @ straw about the right of way if 
it lay in my path. I am the most miserable 
woman under the sun!” and, snatching up her 
candle, she hurries from the room. 

“ Good-night,” says Myrtle, wearily, “ good 
| night. I wish, with all my heart, I had not 
come here. There, don't look s0 troubled, 
dear friend. All will come right soon.” 

But I am not quite so sanguine as she. | 
anticipate much trouble, both for Agatha and 
her, and the sequel proves my presentiment 
was all too true. 








OHAPTER IV. 

It is now early May, and_an exceptionally 
bright one. The lilac and laburnums are in 
bloom, the guelder roses are changing’ froin 
faint green to purest white, and it is a very 
lovely world we look upon. 

Agatha has been unusually gracious and 
pleasant of late, and I am rejoicing in the 
improvement. Lyle seldom calls now, but | 
know that they often meet abroad, and | 
| believe that she is very hopeful of the end 
| One day she comes in from a long walk with 
; Such a bright face that I am not a little 
curious to know what has happened, and she 
does not leave us long in suspense, 
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“I have such news for you,” she says, nf Mr. Falconer, you can have nothing of a “This is unseemly,” Mx itle says, in a low 
“such very good news. A very distant cousin | private nature to communicate. You have n>} voice. Iwi not ‘ dy words with van" 


of Lyle’s has recently died, and it is found 
that he has bequeathed quite a pretty fortune 
to Lyle, who is going up to town to-morrow to 
make good his claim. He expects to be absent 
a week.” 

Mr. Falconer is fortunate,” I say. ‘It 
will matter little to him now whether or no 
he succeeds in his profession.” 

“Oh, he is too ambitious to sink into a 
mere country gentleman, and he loves the law. 
He is the more likely to succeed, because he 
is not dependent upon it! ‘Unto him that 
hath more shall be given,’ you know.” 


popular at Diplock.” 

A atha’s face flushes with pleasure. 

“J am so glad you think so. Dear Mrs. 
Delvain, whatever happens, whatever changes 
may take place in my life, you shall never 
leave me so long as you care to stay.” 

How I wish she would exercise a little more 
delicacy! Of course, I thank her warmly, as 
indeed I ought, for I have no claim upon her. 
Then she flashes upon Myrtle with a quick 
change of mood. 

“Have you nothing.to say?” she asks, 
sharply. “You are as mute as an oyster.” 

“T am only waiting to offer my congratula- 
tions, for I suppose Mr. ‘Falconer’s improved 
fortune means happiness for you. With all 
my heart I wish you both the best gifte of 
earth,” and lifting her face she kisses Agatha 
once upon the mouth. 

My dear girl! How bravely she bears her- 
self, how skilfully she hides from all eyes but 
mine the secret sorrow consuming her! Her 
gentleness, her kindly wishes, touch even 
Agatha to tenderness. 

“You are a good little thing!” she says, 
“amd we shall be friends always. Of course, 
when—when things are different here, you 
might not care to reside with us, but you 
shall choose for yourself. am able to gratify 
any wish you express.” 

“You are very good, Agatha,” gently, “ but 
when you marty shall take up the old life 
again ; it suits me best. I am happier in it,” 
and as she leaves us Agatha Jays her head 
upon my shoulder in a very abandonment of 
joy. 

“ He has not spoken yet,” she says, “but be 
will. There is nothing now to prevent him. 
Oh, dear Delvain, I am the happiest. woman 
under the sun.” And J, foolish and cowardly 
as I am, dare say nothing to dash her hopes 
to the ground. 

To-day she has promised to lunch at the 
Rectory, and I know she hopes to meet Lyle 
there, he being one of those invited, so I am 
not 4 little surprised and troubled when a 
servant announces him, he following too quickly 
on the announcement for me to utter the pohite 
fiction “ Not at home!” 

; oe Kirby is out,” I say, as I offer my 
lan 

“Yes, I know ; and J shall call at the Rec- 
tory on my way home to make’my adiev. I 
simply did not go because this is the only 
chance I shall have of saying good-bye to you 
and Miss Keith. I am off by first train to- 
morrow. 

“So Agatha told us,” Myrtle says, in low, 
level tones. “I hope your journey will be a 
pleasant one; and I congratulate you on your 
good fortune.” 

What a true gentlewoman she is! Nota note 
of pain or disappointment mars the eweetness 
of her voice. re is no hint of sorrow on 
her face. 

“It is pee to have your congratula- 
tions,” Lyle answers. “TI felt I could not go 
without them. Miss Keith, won't you come 
into the garden with me?” 

Not now; the dew is falling heavily, and 
Mrs. Delvain is averse to solitude.” 
He looks desperately at her. 


I must i 
menenn see you alone, if only for a few 





| because I was not well. 
| you say!” and my heart sinks within me. 

“He will be greatly missed if he takes up | 
permanent residence in town,” I say, wirhing | shall answer me as I hoped you would to-day 
to cover Myrtle’s silence. “He is deservedly | Dear heart, good-bye!” and before she can stay 











right to ask an interview!” 

“I have every right.” Mrs. Delvain, plead | 
for me. Give me five minutes alone with | 
Myrtle. It is all I ask. What J have to say | 
cannot be said in the presence of a third.” 

I rise quickly. 

“TI will go. Myrtle, at least you owe it to 
Mr. Falconer to hear him.” But with my 
hand yet upon the door I pause, for Agatha’s 
voice sounds in the hall : 

“Where is Mrs. Delvain? 


I came home 
In the drawing-room, 


“Myrtle, good-bye. When I come back you 


hita he has caught and kissed her. 

In the open doorway stands Agatha, her face 
like the face-of the dead, save that her eyes are 
blazing with hate and rage. Not one word 
does she utter, but with a tragic gesture she 
turns and goes upstairs. 

When I kave seen the last of her I veer 
es round. Lyle has gone—disappeared 
through the long, low window, and Myrtle is 
sobbing as though her heart would eval 

“What will she say, what will she do when 
she knows the truth? she cries, catching my 
hands in a frantie hold. 

“She docs know already. I am afraid we 
must prepare for a storm. She has all along 
believed Lyle loved her. She was wilfully 
blind to the truth. She might have been happy 
then.” 

“T wish I had never come. I will go 
away if she desires it. Perhaps he would for- 
get me if he did not see me daily. Bear wit- 
ness, dear friend, bear witness that in this, at 
least, 1 am not to blame.” 

“Not to blame!” echoed a hoarse voice. 
“Dare you repeat that lie to me?” And there 
is Agatha standing by us, with a face so full 
of malignity that involuntarily I recoil from 
her. 

“From the first you set yourself to win him 
from me, by every wile of which you are 
mistress. You were wiser than I. You could 
feign an indifference you did not feel, because 
you knew your very coldness lured ‘him on. 
Oh! what a blind fool I was to trust you. Girl, 
there is such hate in my heart that I could kill 
you! There was only one thing in the world 
I desired—his love—and that you have stolen 
from mel” 

“ Agatha, at least show me justice. I have 
never wronged you in thought or deed. If it is 
true Mr. Falconer is bound to you by any old 
promise, let matters be as they were. Rest 
assured I would not take him from you!” } 

The gentle dignity with which she speaks 
only incenses the other more. 

“Do you think you can deceive me Jonger 
with your fair words and mock meekness? You 
set. yourself deliberately to wreck my life—you 
whom I had loaded with benefits, and whom I 
rescued from a peor and mean condition, Javish- 
ing gifts upon you, who lay like a snake in the 
grass, waiting to strike your benefactor a 
deadly blow!” 

“Stay,” says Myrtle, quickly. ‘“ You may 

go too far. Not even from my benefactress 
will I endure insult and ignominy. As for your 
gifts, I return them gladly. I never asked nor 
desired them. Mrs. Delvain, please let me 
pass?” 
“Not yet!” cries Agatha, beside herself 
with hate and anger. “You shall hear me 
first. You have even bribed this woman to 
countenance your meetings!’ 

“No, Agatha! You shall not unjustly con- | 
demn another because of me. Mrs, Delvain 
must not suffér for my sake. Let this quarrel 
be between ourselves. I will go away. After 
the words you bave spoken it is out of the 
question that I should stay. When I am gone 
I % you will do me justice.” 

“Oh, I accord you full justice now. My 
eyes are open, and I know you for what you 


j}and the immeasureabk 


contempt in her tenes 
lashes. Agatha to fury. 
Before I can stay her, 


before I can cry out, 


she has lifted her hand and struck her cousin 
so heavily across the mouth that a tiny red 
stream stains her lips and the snow-white 
chin; and then I forget everything but the 
wrong my dear girl is enduring, and speak as 
I have never spoken in my Jife—as I hope I 


mey never have occasion to speak again. 
“Hew dare you play so cruel and un- 
vomanly part?” J cry. “What has this 
poor child done that you should so hate and 
revile her?, Is it her fault that because of her 
sweetness and pureness she is preferred to 
you! Did ever Lyle Falconer give you good 
and reasonable grovnd to suppose he loved 
and desired you fer hs wife? Jf you cho 


to imagine he cared for you, was that his 
fault or bers? You have deceived yourseif 
wilfully, and must bear the penalty of your 
own folly! 

“Strike hard!” she answers, ‘n a strange 
hushed voice, “strike bard. Iam a'l alone in 
the world; my little reign is over! You do 
well “to insult the failen. As for you, Myrtle 
Keith,’ turning in sudden fury upen my peor 
child, ‘as for you, go! and never Jet me see 
your face again!” 

“You sball be cheyed,” comes the quiet 
answer “T will not stay where I am 1 


with suspicion ai d hatred.” And so 
incther werd she leaves us; and, 
sobbing like a imad thing, Agatha fi ngs be r- 
self into a chair. Another time her misery 
would tceuch me to keenest pity It does not 
now; I] Lelieve in this bour I almost hate her. 
So I, too, pass out, and go up to Myrtle’s 
room: but, in answer to my knock, she says: 

“Go away, please, dear Mis. Delvain. 1 
shall be ‘best alone for a little wh'le.” 

Miserably I turn to my own chamber, not 
secking to dispute her decision, because, as I 
have said, she can be very revolute on occa 
sion; and there I remain oo the long, 
slow hours of this heavy day. No dinner is 
served; we three women keeping our cwn 
apartments, and, to my shame be it said, that 
about midnight I fall asleep—I who shou'd 
have watched over my dear girl, knowing that 
she was well-nigh frantic with misery 

I sleep very heavily, not waking until late 
the next morning. The clocks are already 
chiming eight, and with a vague sense of dis 
comfort I make my toilet and go to Myrtle’s 
room, The door is wide open, the bed has 
not been slept in, and my heart stands etill 
with fear, which is not lessened when my 
eyes light upon a paper placed in @ con- 
spicuous position on a table close by the 
window. It is addressed to myself, and is 
brief enough in all conscience 

“My Dear Friend,— 

“Tt is impossible to stay here, after 
yesterday's occurrence, so I am taking my 
fate into my own hands, having no fear that | 
shall succeed in earning my daily bread. | 
leave all my cousin’s gfts behind, save the 
note with which she presented me two doys 

o. When I have found work I will repay 
her. Tell her that I leave Diplock without a 
claim upon Mr. Falconer. If she can make 
him happy I pray that he may forget he ever 
knew we. hen I have found work I will 
write you again. Until then, believe me al- 
ways, your loving, grateful “ MyrtLy. 

Having read this brief note many times, all 
the while shedding tears over my carelessness, 
and my dear girl’s dark-looking future, T carry 
it to Agatha. 

“You have driven her away,” I say, 
abruptly; “and, if harm comes to her, it is 
all of your working,” and, thrasting the paper 
into her hand, I watch grimly for thé effect. it 
will produce. 

Tt is almest electrical. Springing from her 
bed, Miss Kirby grovels at my feet, grasping 


garded 
without 
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“ Find her! bring her back! He must never 
know. Delvain, dear Delvain, do not let him 
learn to hate me, as the author of his pain. I 
will forgive her all! I will receive her agaia 
—-only for pity’s sake hide the truth from 
him.” 

“The truth cannot be ‘hidden,” I answer, 
sourly, “the servants will taik.” 

“They must be bribed to silence!” 
“Where is my bank-book? 
help me!” 

“Not in anything dishonourable,” I say, 
firmly. “ You forget 1 am a gentlewoman!” 

Long she entreats, storms, and pleads, tut I 
am obdurate, and finally in a burst of passion 
she cries: 

“If you will not obey me, or serve me in 
any way, you had best join your confederate! ” 
Then, seeing I am prepared to obey her, she 
moans, “I did not mean it! 
with me! Will you leave me utterly stranded, 
utterly friendless? Dear Delvain, is all your 
pity for her? Ab, stay with me, and together 
we will work to find her!” 

I suppose if I bad been of the stuff heroines 
are made of [ should have persisted in my de- 
termination to leave her; but I am only a 
weak woman, homeless and friendless. I dare 
not, to use a convenient vulgarism, quarrel 
with my bread, and so I stay. 

By night all Diplock knows of Myrtle’s 
flight, and Agatha’s share in it, for the best of 
servants will talk! 


frantic- 
Delvain, 


ally. 


CHAPTER V. 

A week has passed since my dear girl ran 
away, and not a line has reached us from her. 
Not the least tidings can we glean of her, save 
a rumour that she left Diplock by the mail to 
espe taking nothing with her but a hand- 
ag. 

From the moment she left the Manor nothing 
is known of her, and I am sick with anxiety 
and fear ; 

Agatha utterly refuses to leave the house, 
and wanders like a ghost from room to room. 
} know how bitterly she is reproaching herself 
for her mad cruelty, how much she longs for a 
word of sympathy and hope; but I have 
hardened my heart against her, and am wicked 
enough to rejoice that she, too, suffers. 

On the eighth morning we are sitting to- 
gether, Agatha trying to read, I feigning an 
interest in some intricate lace work, when 
suddenly she gives a sharp cry of pain and fear. 

“He is coming! Oh, for Heaven's sake let 
me go! I cannot, I dare not, meet him! Mrs. 
Delvain, tell him the truth, but spare me as 
much as you can! Remember, I love him!” 

nd then this strange, wild girl dashes from 
the room, only to encounter the very man she 
would avoid. 

Frightened at what may happen, I have fol- 
lowed her, and T see him take her by the hand, 
and lead her back to the room. —~ 

He is almost as white as she, and all the 
freshness of early manhood seems to have left 
his face. 

“What is this tale I have heard?” he de- 
mands. “Teil me all the truth—nothing less 
will satisfy me?” 

Agatha’s awful, despairing eyes are bent 
upon me. Her pale lips frame the words they 
cannot apeak: “You tell him!” 

I should be less than woman if I did not pity 
her in this hour of her humiliation. I would 
spare her if I could, so J say only: 

“(Myrtle has gone away, but we hope daily 
for news of her.” : 

“ Have lel too, gone over to the enemy?” 
he asks, harshly. “Do you think you can 
lide anything from me? Why, all the village 
is agog with the story of that woman's cruelty 
and her cousin's suffering! 4 will spare no 
one in my efforts to get at the truth—and to 
find her! I dare not tell you all-she is to me! 
You would think me mad! But I know that, 


if I do not find hex, all my life I shall live | 


alone! There is none can supply her loss! 
Woman!” turning swiftly upon A atha, “ why 
were you so brutal to her? What she ever 


Oh, have patience- 
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done that you should send her adrift penniless 
helpless—-oh, great Heaven!—«lone in a 
cruel world?” 

“What had she done?” cries Agatha, 
wildly, tossing her arms above her head in a 
paroxysm of pain and shame. “What had 
she done? You would have the truth? Well, 
she had stolen from me the only man I ever 
loved or can love!” 

Ah! the change on the honest face, the in- 
finite pity in the honest eyes! 

“Hush!” he says, with gentle imperative- 
ness. “For your own sake, say no more!” 

But the unhappy girl will not heed him. 

“Let me ae now! I will be silent for 
ever after; but I must give voice to my 
wrongs, or go mad! Lyle, you would have 
loved me but for her! You did love me 
once!” 

“Never!” he interrupts, with grave com- 

sion. “I liked-you, you were so original 
and bright, but I did not dream that I con- 
veyed any other idea than that of friendship 
to your mind!” 

“Oh, how easily I was duped! I loved you 
from the first! I thought only my wealth 
kept you silent. I did not dream you could be 
cold to one who held you.so dear! There was 
nothing I would not have sacrificed to you— 
for you!” 

“ Agatha,” I cry, sharply, “remember your 
woman’s pride!”’ but she will not heed me. 
She is like one gone mad. 

“I have no pride where,you are concerned, 
Lyle; and when I saw you liked to be with 
Myrtle, I began to watch her and suspect her. 
I would have stooped to any meanness to win 
you from her! See, I hide nothing from you 
now! I lay my heart bare before you with all 
its wickedness, its mad reyolt against fate! 
should I care now that you see me as I 
am{ I have no longer any hope! I hated 
my cousin! At times I could. have slain her 
with my own hand! But now--now I could 
be almost content to see her your wife, be- 
cause then I should know I was free from 
blood-guiltiness! I cannot rest! J cannot 
rest! All day and all night she stands before 
me, white and worn, crying out to me that 
her life’s ruin lies at my door! Ah! pity me! 
pity me!” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


she falls into a quiet slumber, and my heart 
is tenderer towards her than ever it has been. 

With the next day our search for Myrtic 
begins again, and Lyle goes to town to pros 
cute his inquiries. He calls first at the schooi 
where she had spent so many years of her 
young life; but the principal, Miss Crafer, 
had married and gone no one knew where, and 


| a stranger reigned in her stead, from whom 








| decide her. ‘fate; 


Lyle could learn nothing, but that a young 
lady had called some days before, asking for 
Miss Crafer, and, learning she had left, had 
gone away apparently very disappointed. 

In all the world Myrtle had no other friend! 
Where, then, was she, and what would she do 
when her scanty supply of money was gone? 

“She is dead!” cries Agatha, wildly, 
“dead! and I have murdered her!—with my 
own hands. Do not you see blood upon 
them?” and then, with an awful shriek, she 
falls prostrate and unconscious at my feet. 

By night she is tossing to and fro in the 
delirium of fever, and Dr, Falconer looks yery 
grave indeed, as he bends over her. 

“You had better have further acrice.” he 
says; “Miss Kirby ig dangerously ill—she 
will have a hard struggle for life.” 

And so it proves. rs come and go, 
hold long consultations together, and for days 
little hope is given of Agatha’s ultimate re- 
covery. It is pitiful indeed to hear her rav 
ings, her wild cries for love, to learn how 
fierce a battle has been waged between her 
better and her worse self, Often and often I 
find myself crying over her, and in these days 
I grow to cave for her as 4 never thought | 
should, although she can never be to me what 
my dear girl was, and is. 

At last. there comes a night which must 
and I, being nervous and 
shaken by long watching, am ighed from 
the room. I lie down in am adjoining apari 
ment, not removing any garment, not believ 
ing I could sleep, knowing that at any moment 
I may be summoned to see poor Agatha die. 

But I am so weary, so worn with anxiety 
and grief, that hardly does my head touch the 
cushions before J am lapped in heavy slumber, 
from which I am roused by Dr. Falconer. 

Starting up, I say, “What is it?” ali the 


| ‘Dhere are tears in my eyes as I turn to look | while mechanically straightening my damaged 
| at Lyle. He is not unmoved. 


“You poor, unhappy “soul!” he says. 
“Heaven teach me to forgive you as I hope 
to be forgiven! I will say nothing to increase 
your agony of remorse. I will only beg you 
to help me in my search for her!” 

“You will trust me so far? ' Agatha cries, 
wildly. ‘‘ You will let me work with you, and 
for her? Ah! then there is hope for me 
yet!” and with sudden, passionate humilia- 
tion she falls at his feet. 

“Leave us,” I say, quickly. “To-morrow 
she will be calmer,” and he, without further 
speech, obeys. Then I bend over the unhappy 


girl. “Let me take you to your room, ” 
“Presently! Just now I want to rest. Oh! 
what a wicked woman T have been!” And 


then, a little later, “ You will try to love me 
when you see how changed I am, how eager to 
repair the wrong I have done? I have been 
spoiled all my iife;-until I have grown selfish 
and tyrannical ; but I will try, with Heaven’s 
help, to be different now! Will you—will 
you kiss me?” This in a shamefaced way. 
“You are an honest woman, and would not 
grant even so small a wish if it went against 
your conscience.” 

Poor child! Who would not pity her now, 
shorn of her pride, degraded in the sight of 
the man she loves—not wisely, but too well? 
I take her in my arms and kiss her tired, 
penitent face, which has no beauty in this 
hour, unless it is the beanty of penitence. 

“From to-day, Agatha, we will be good 
friends. -We understand each other now,” 
and like a child she lies in my embrace, 
scarcely breathing; and only by the quivering 
of the heavy lids, the twitching of the pale 
lips, can I tell she jg not sleeping. Later on 
I take her to her room, sitting beside her until 


| 


! 





cap. 

Miss Kirby is asking for you. If you are 
quire sure you can keep calm, come. - Any 
excitement would prove fatal to aer. 4t pre 
sent there is room for hope.” 

“TI will be calm,” I answer, although, in 
deed, my heart is beating like a sledge- 
hammer against my side, and with no furthe: 
speech between us we enter the sick-room. 

Agatha is quite conscious now, and greets 
me with a faint smile, holding out her poor, 
thin hand to me. 

“Do not leave me any more,” she breathes. 
“our presence soothes me,” and then, with 
my hand held fast in hers, she falls asleep. 
And from this hour she begins to mend— 
although, indeed, her recovery is yery tedious, 
and know ‘that her anxiety concerning 
Myrtle is retarding it, and doing her incalcu 
lable harm. 

As soon as she’ is allowed to talk much she 
asks news of Myrtle, but I have none to give, 
and she lies back, white and agitated, upon 
her pillows. : 

“1 am a murderess!”’ she says. “ Myrtle is 
dead, and her life will be required of me. 
Oh! why did you nurse~me back to health 
and strength? “You, should in mercy have left 
me to die!” 

“ Agatha,” I say, sternly, “if you intend 
talking in this fashion, I shall leave you. ‘You 
know as well as I that any excitement retards 
your recovery. If you are truly sorry for the 
past—and T believe you are—you will do your 
utmost to get about again quickly, and’ com- 
mence a personal search for Myrtle. I do not 
think she is dead: I think it is left for you to 
find her.” 

She says-nothing, but I see that.my words 
are not without effect upon her; and from 
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that day she does not lash herself into excite- 
ment, but seems rather bent a learning that 
self-control she has lacked all her life long. 

She begins to mend, too, although it is 
slowly. She spares no expense on Myrtle’s be- 
half, employing the ablest detectives of the 
day, advertising in all the leading papers, but 
all to no purpose, and equally futile are Lyle 
Faleoner’s efforts. : 

Letters are constantly passing between us, 
aud as his grow more and more hopeless in 
tone, so we helpless women lose heart. Once 
he proposes coming to the Manor, that we a 4 
consult together; but Agatha shows suc 
terror at the thought of meeting him that I 
write him to remain in town, because there, if 
.t all, he will find his lost love. 

In July we go to Stonyshore, a select water- 
ing place on the south coast, where Agatha 
hopes quickly to regain her old tone and 
strength-—and still no news of my dear girl. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Our lodgings are ali that can be desired— 
large, airy rooms, elegantly furnished, and com- 
manding an excellent view of the sea, the 
narrow strip of stony beach, and the new im- 
posing pier. 

Our landlady is the pink of politeness. She 
is a small, spare womah of precise speech and 
manners, and stands very much upon her 
dignity ; still she orders everything so well and 
neatly that I do not object to her primness. 
But ib frets Agatha. 

“I have never yet seen Mrs. Forby smile,” 
she says. “I don’t believe she can; and if she 
aughed I should expect an earthquake to fol- 
low. Do you know every time she enters the 
room I have an insane desire to hold up a 
shilling between my thumb and finger and say, 
‘Will you smile if I give you this?’ I wonder 
what she would say or do?” 

“She would not say much, but she would 
certainly fix you with her scornful eye; and I 
have a notion she would request you to leave 
at once.” 

“TI haven't the least doubt of that. He 
lignity is dear to her. Do you know when 
she speaks I long to shake her in a vain ho 
that the words would come quickly. She 
would make ap excellent mute—and oh! what 
a thorough prig she is! ‘ 

“Agatha! Agatha!” I remonstrate, “ what 
shocking language for a lady to use! ” 

“Bah!” says Agatha. “If you weren't so 
tender hea: and ‘true womanly’ you would 
be a prig yourself, dear old Delvain. I reckon 
it is the fault of the bygone style of education, 
when girls were reared on bread and butter and 
tracts, and expected to believe the whole world 
good, to have no knowledge of evil—to faint, at 
the sight of a spider, and weep on every avail- 
able occasion. 

“ At least,” I retort, testily, “we were taught 
the duties and carriage of gentlewomen; and 
we never indulged in ‘slang.’” 

“T like slang,” says the girl. She is in one 
of her “moods.” “Tt is so forcible and ex- 
pressive. I bless the folks who first introduced 
it; and, Delvain, my dear, it obtains now in 
the best society,” and then all in a moment her 
manner changes, and a dusky flush creeps over 
her face and throat. 

“What did you mean by your last speech? 
Did you wish me to understand I am not a lady 
in thought or deed?” 

“No, no!” I answer, shocked beyond mea- 
sure at such an interpretation of my impatient 
remark: “What a self-tormenting girl you 
are, Agatha!” 

She comes and kneels beside me. 

You are quite right, Delvain,” she says, 
pathetically. “I om not a lady, though I 
come of gentle stock, and you know it. Why. 
t you live to be @ hundred years old you will 
never forget my di ful conduct towards 
Myrtle, my disgraceful confession of love to 
Lyle. Oh! when I think of that I wish the 
earth would open and swallow me. T am so 
consumed with shame!” 


| sorely he had spoiled mine. I am not a 








“Husht” I say. ‘Do not think of these 
things now. Let us forget them—or, at least, 
not speak of them, so that in time your wound | 
may heal. Poor child, you were beyond your | 





“Speak to me, only speak to me, cousin. 
Say you forgive me!” 

“She cannot héar you; she is in a swoon,” 
{ murmur, through my tears. “ let me attend 


self then with disappointment. You did not | her. Poor child! she looks half-starved. Where 


know all that you said.” 
“Oh, yes, I did,” she answers, bent on 
draining the cup of humiliation to the very 
“But I wanted to hurt him as I was | 
hurt. I wanted him to think all his life how | 








merous or womanly woman--I never shall | 
e. Sometimes I am like one possessed. But | 
T might have been better—if he had cared to | 
make me so,” 

“You love him still? My poor Agatha, is 
it indeed so?” 

“TY shall love him until I die!” she says, | 
solemnly. “ But I oaw bear now to think that 
he will marry another woman—not me I 
should like to be the one to restore Myrtle to 
him, so in a measure to expiate my sin. He 
would perhaps forgive me then, and try to 
blot from his memory that one awful scene. 
I could even bear to see their happiness, be- 
cause the pain that I should suffer would be 
my fitting punishment.” 

“Poor child! poor child! I pray with all 
my beart I may yet see you a happy wife.” 

“That will) never be!” half fiercely. 
“Women like me have no second love. We 
give our hearts once and for ever. There is 

turning back for us. Our very strength 
and intensity of passion make us dangerous 
at times.” 





She lays her pretty head with its short curls 
upon my knee, and remains in that postion, 
silent and motionless; and I, with my arm 


embracing» her, leave her undisturbed to her | 
thoughts. 


Presenily the soft, sweet air is cleft by a 
voice—a_ refined voice, though weary and 
faint, as though hunger and want have taken 
away 1ts natural fullness and sweetness. But 
the old familiar words are perfectly distinct 
to usi:— 

‘Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone. 

Agatha springs to her feet, and looks out 

“Come here, Delvain! She is but a girl! 
How I wish she would turn her face this way. 
I hope it matches her voice! How those | 
odious men are staring at her! She does not 
sing like a common person. I wonder what 
dreadful calamity has brought her to such a 
pass?” And then the weary voice sings 
pathetically :—- % 

No flower of its kindred, no rosebud is nigh 

To reflect back its blushes, or give sigh for sigh. 

I am standing Agatha now, and to me 
there seems something strangely familiar in 
the thin and shrinking form. 

Agatha’s ready hand has closed upon her 
purse. In a moment she has wey 3 wide the 
window, but the gir] does not turn her head. 

“T can't hurl it at her as thongh she were 
a mere beggar!” says Agatha, holding up a 
coin, and then she calls softly, “Come here, 
I want. you, girl.” A great cry breaks from 
her as the singer looks round. “Myrtle!” 
and, dashing oub of the room, she runs 
through the hall out into the street, and, 
catching my dear girl in her arms, has kissed 
her passionately, to the astonishment of the 
bystanders. 

But never a word says Myrtle. She has 
fainted, and only by a great effort can Agatha 
support her. A young fisherman standing by 
goes to her rescue before I can reach her. 

“Carry her in,” Agatha says, between 
laughing and crying. “She is my very dear 
friend,” and consigning Myrtle to his care, she 
leads the way into our sitting-room. 

What a contrast they present—the richly- 
dressed lady, the r forlorn singer. But 
Agatha thinks nothing of this, as she pays 
the man for his services and dismisses him. 
Then she drops on her knees beside the couch, 





crying, 


are your smelling salts? Ask Mrs. Forby if 


|. she has any wine or brandy in the house.’ 


She darts away to do my bidding, returning 
presently with a small glass of port. Raising 
Myrtle’s head, I force a little of the win 
between her clenched teeth, and am rewarded 
by seeing a faint flicker of colour in the wan 
and wasted chéeks. 

“She is not dead,” says Agatha, trembling 
in every limb, “She is not dead, Delvain!” 

“No, only exhausted. See; she is coming 
round. Pray do not excite yourself. It will be 
bad both for you and for her.” 

I administer more wine, and presently the 
tired lids quiver, then open slowly, and my 
dear girl’s eyes meet mine wonderingly. 

‘Is it true?” she breathes. [x it true 
yoo are Mrs. Delvain? or is this another ol 
my cruel dreams?” 

“Tt is quite true. There, lie still, you may 
tell us all later. Agatha is here; she has been 
ill, and is not yet quite herself. I don't intend 
you young peuple should agitate each other.” 

But Agatha is not, never was, amenable to 
reason, and now she catches Myrtle’s hands 
in hers, and kisses them again and again in a 
very passion of remorse and submission, 

“I didn’t mean it, Myrtle, upon my soul 
didn’t mean it. I was mad. I must have bee 
mad to act as I did, Dear, will you forgive 
me?” 

“T am astinamed of you, Agatha,” 1 say 
sharply, seeing Myrtle 1s in danger of break 
ing down. “ You have no thought. Don’t you 
see the poor child is starving. If you wish to 
serve her in any way bring = food.” 

“You're a heartless old wretch!” is her 
respouse, but she dashes off to do my bidding 
all the same, returning quickly with a dainty 
little repast neatly spread. 

“Eat that before you attempt to talk,” she 
says, authoritatively. “Oh, Myrtle! I am so 
glad to meet you. I thought you were dead, 
and I had murdered you!” 

“Poor Agatha!” my dear girl answers, with 


-- 


} 
outstretched hands. “I was in fault too; too 


hasty to believe ill of you. I thought you 
were weary of having me, and so I went 
away. Oh! what a terrible time it has been!” 

I forbid any further conversation at pre 
sent. ‘ What unreasonable creatures you,are ! 
How little respect you have for my years and 
authority.” . 

“Delvain is very funny in her austere 
moods,” laughs Agatha, hysterically, ‘ but 
I’m sure she is advising us for your good, so 
I promise to say nothing until you have eaten 
and rested. In the evening we will chatter to 
our heart’s content, in despite of all the 
chaperones in existence.” 

From the way in which Myrtle despatches 
the viands before her I am sure it is Jong 
since she broke her. fast. She looks so weak 
and faint, too, as though a breath would blow 
her away, that I know she has suffered long 
privation. The once rounded cheeks have 
sunk cruelly, and there are deep hollows under 
her lovely eyes; her profile is sharpened 
cruelly, and her whole appearance is indica 
tive of extreme want. 

As soon as possible*I convey her to my 
room, and, forcing her to lie down, watch by 
her ‘until she falls into a deep, calm sleep, 
when I return to Agatha. We have much to 
say to each other, much food for speculation, 
but we are not left long undisturbed. A light 
knock at the door, and Mrs. Forby appears, 
looking twenty degrees more precise and digni- 
fied than ever. 

“T understand, Miss Kirby, that you are the 
real occupant of these apartments!” is her 


opening and not very promising speech. In-' 


stantly Agatha assumes her most aggressive 
manner. What a foolish woman Mrs. Forby is 
to rouse her slumbering. temper. 

“You know perfectly well that I am,” 
answers the girl, “What disagreeable thing 
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have you to say? Let me know at once 
please!” 

“My house, as you are probably aware, is 
justly esteemed for its respectability. My 
lodgers are all of gentle birth and irreproach- 
able character. I cannot permit any scandal to 
ruin my prospects, or reflect upon my name. I 
merely wish to say that a street singer is not a 
fit inmate for Gloucester House.” 

“Well! ‘There is more behind this.” 

“Yes, Miss Kirby. I am sorry to say that if 
that woman remains here I must request you 
to look for other and more suitable apart 
ments.” 

“ Ah! thank you, I will do so at once; but, 
Mrs. Forby, you are not wise in your genera- 
tion to judge by appearances only. And—ah, 
—stay a moment; of course as you have given 
me notice to quit, I consider myself freed of the 
half of my 
on my side. You must allow me a ‘month’s 
grace or a month’s rental !” 

Now Agatha has always been so generous in 
money matters that Mrs. Forby looks aghast. 
She had not expected so much “ cuteness” from 
such a free-handed young lady, and she says, 
in her most austere manner: 

‘Of course, Miss Kirby, I cannot help my- 
self, and if you choose to behave dishonour- 
ably ——” 

“ What!’ interrupts Agatha, with a flash of 
her old temper, which totally routs our land- 
lady, “do you dare use such a word to me? 
Mrs. Delvain, please tell Jeannie to begin 
packing ; the proprietor of the Marine Hotel is 
probably educated beyond Mrs. Forby’s pre- 
judices, and will take us in. For the rest, 
madam, you will oblige me by leaving the 
room.” 

I really feel sorry for the woman, she looks 
so dejected and ‘crestfailen. 

“T am sorry we should have disagreed, Miss 
Kirby,” she begins, but Agatha cuts her short: 

‘Leave the room; at present it is mine,” and 
the landlady being gone, she begins making a 
hurried toilet, all the while talking to herself. 
“The old Pharisee! I said she was a prig! 
I hate a prig. Well, I'll keep my word; Pll 
not pay her a farthing more than the law could 
compel. She ought to suffer for her insolence, 
and she shall.” 

Certainly, Agatha’s temper is not-of the 
best; there is a great dea) of the old nature in 
her yet. Still, flushed with excitement, she 
goes out to return in an incredibly short time. 


“Tt is all right, my dear Delvain! You need | 


not looked so scared. Mine host of the Marine 
is willing, nay,. anxious to take us in for a 
year, a week, or a day. Truly my fame has 
preceded me, and we may shout defiance at our 
delightful Mrs. Forby.” - 

“But, my dear,” I say, “it will not be 
pleasant for Myrtle to remain here.” 

“She shall decide that herself when she is 
well enough. Qh, Delvain! I can give her 
back to him, and he will forgive me now—so at 
least I shall find content.” 

In the evening, whilst Jeannie is stilt busy 
with our trunks, Mrs. Forby appears, wearing 
a most deprecatory expression. 

“Miss Kirby, I would like to speak to you 
a moment, if you please.” 

“Well, I'm listening,” said Agatha, with- 
out lifting her eyes from her book. 

“TI want to tell you that I regret my hasty 
conduct, but I was labouring under a great 
mistake; I did not see things quite in the 
proper light. I haven't the least doubt that 
the young person in the adjoining room is per- 
fectly respectable. I was worried. You un- 
derstand, miss, that I am compelled to be very 
particular as to my lodgers. I cannot afford 
to damage my good name—that I depend 
upon my own efforts t gain a livelihood.” 

“To what does this tend?” interrupts 
Agatha, coldly. “I suppose you wish me to 
continue the tenancy of these rooms? Yes, I 
thought so. My good woman, it is quite out 
of the question—we leave here in the course of 
an hour. If there is anything you wish to 
know after we have gone, you can learn it by 





ses—I believe I have the law. 





coming to the Marine Hotel. I think there is 
nothing more to say,” with a gesture of dis- 
missal, 

“Only this, Miss Kirby. Am I to be the 
loser in this matter!” 

“Certainly. I do not throw my money 
away as you seem to suppose. You gave me 
notice to quit; you behaved towards me with 
insolence, highly unbecoming in a woman of 
your position. It is your own fault you are 

erer.” 

“ Agatha,” I begin, “you can afford it. 
Pray do not let Mrs. Forby bear the whole 
burthen of her folly.” 

“Leave me to transact my business after 
my own fashion, if you please,” m, 908 says 
in her sharpest manner, “and this lesson wifli 
be a salutary one for Mrs. Forby. It isn’t 
good to have too high an opinion of one’s 
own righteousness. Bring your account, and I 
will settle it.” Then, ‘as the downcast land- 
lady leaves the room, she turns to me. “I 
ought not to have spoken in such a way to 
you,” says this strange girl, “but she had 
made me angry, and you know by experiende 
I am not nice to deal with in my moods. The 
little canting hypocrite! Perhaps she will be 
more careful another time how she comments 
on her lodgers and their belongings! There, 
I know you are not pleased with me—rours is 
such a dear, expressive, old face; but you'll 
forget and forgive soon, and I've got the 
jolliest apartments at the Marine. It will be 
so much gayer there, and I am in the mood 
for gaiety.” 

So she settles her account in a businesslike 
fashion, and Mrs. Forby, who is thoroughly 
awed by this new development in her whilom 
easy lodger, says anxiously: 

“I hope, Miss Kirby, you will not try to 
prejudice any ladies of your acquaintance from 
renting my apartments.” 

“Certainly not!” answers Agatha, loftily. 
“T have no interest in you, now that I cease 
to be your tenant. I shall probably forget 1 
ever know you long before the year is out! 
Mrs. Delvain, the fly is waiting for our lug- 
gage.” 

‘hen she goes into the adjoining room, 
where Myrtle still lies sleeping; the door is 
ajar, and I can see and bear ail that passes 
between the cousins. 

“Wake up, you lazy little creature; wake 
up. We are going to move our quarters, and 
I want you to dress.” 

Myrtle sita up on the bed, looking pale and 
bewildered. 

“I—I don’t understand anything yet,” she 
says, pressing her hands to her temples 
“Agatha, is it really you’ and oh! what 
have you done to your hair?” 

“J was ill,” brusquely, ‘and the barbarians 
robbed me of an” towne tresses, but they'll 
grow again. Now dress yourself. Here is a 
costume of mine; it will be a little too long 
and a great deal too loose, but it will serve 
your turn until we can get others. Here, let 
me braid your hair—what a wealth of it you 
have!” 

“ Agatha,” Myrtle says, in a choked voice, 
“], think I must have wronged you always, 
or why are you so good to me now?” 

“Remorse, my dear, has grown upon my 
conscience,” lightly. “ But, there, wales no 
time for ession now. Delay it unt‘l we 
are settled in our new place; and to-morrow 
Lyle shall know you are safe with us. You 
see, I have ~— my wicked and ill-starred 
passion. In the future we shall be as happy 
as it is granted mortals to be!” 

With hasty hands she assists Myrtle with 
her toilet, and briags her out to me. 

“Here she is, Mrs. Delvain! Haven't I 
worked a transformation? and to-morrow she 
will look more like the girl we used to know— 
and how shall I enjoy the shopping! Is that 
the cab? Come, cousin, take my arm!” and 


together they go out, I following in their wake 
Mrs. Forby is in the hall. 
“Good evening!” says Agatha, cheerfully. 
“The Marine will be at its best with this’ sun- 








set upon it. I hope your apartments will not 
be long vacant!” and she passes out. 

Shall I ever understand this girl, with her 
queer mixture of generosity and meanness, her 
good and evil moods? 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Delvain!” says the land 
lady, with a profound curtsey. “I am sure I 
do not envy you your position. Miss Kirby 
may be a lady, but she has not the instincts of 
one!” 


Agatha’s face smiles mockingly back at her ; 
but I must confess I leave the house in any- 
thing but a triumphant fashion. I hate any 
thing that savours of squabbling. 

The drive to The Marine is a short one, and 
it is not long before we are installed-in our 
apartments by the very obsequious landlord. 

I think something of our story is known to 
him, for he certainly regards Myrtle with 
curious eyes. 

But, then, it is also a well-known fact in 
Stonyshire that Agatha is immensely rich, and 
so no questions are asked; neither do we meet 
with any slights. In fact, when we appear at 
the table d’héte, the gentlemen are very- atten- 
tive to Agatha, who is in the best of spirits, 
and looking her prettiest. 

Myrtle keeps her own apartment. 

at a pity it is,” she says, linking her 
hand in my arm on our way to our room, 
“what a pity it is I have such an abominable 
temper! I'm not all bad, dear Delvain; but 
there are times when [ would stick at nothing 
to get my own will, or hurt those who thwarted 
me! JI am always sorry afterwards, though 
often I am too proud to confess so much! I 
wish now I had not kept so strictly to my 
bargain with that canting little Forby woman. 
I am half inclined to send her a handsome 
present. You know I hate to be thought mean. 
But, then, she would boast of it, and vow that 
I was afraid she would talk; so I'll forget to 
be generous. 

“Ah, Myrtle!” as we enter, “how comfort- 
able you look! and actually there is a faint 
shade of pink on those white cheeks!” pinch- 
ing them. Have you been well attended? Yes’ 
The proprietor seems a decent sort ; but I wish 
he would not cringe and fawn like a French 
dancing-mastert” : 

* > rene gi says Myrtle, “I want to tell you 
everything! You ought to know how I came 
to such a dreadful pass!” 

“Tl not listen to-night! To-morrow, when 
you are rested, you will find me quite as in 
quisitorial as you wish. Now I'm going to 
play to you. ‘This isn’t half a bad piano!” and 
presently we are listening to her rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s songs without words—and 
Agatha is no mean performer. 





( CHAPTER VIL. 

Agatha is early up the next- morning. 

“TI wrote to Lyle last night,” she says; “a 
telegram is usually so disappointing. ait a 
moment, my dear old mentor, you must see 
and approve the copy of my note,” and her pen 
gallops over the paper in a most unprecedented 
fashion. 

Presently she hands it to me. 

“That is a fac-simile of it,” and this is what 
I read :— 

“You will wonder that I of all women, 
venture to write you. Under any other cir- 
cumstances I dare not if I would; but I have 
news for you—good news. Come at once. 
And when your lost happiness is restored “ 
you I hope and pray you will forgive me, an 
think kindly of ay of se 

“Why do you not tell him all the truth?” 
I ask, returning the note to her. 

“T want to do so orally. I want to humble 
myself to the dust before him; then he and 
she will know at last how deep is my remorse, 
how real my penitence! There, say no more, 
and not a word to Mprtle of this. Let moe 
have my own way just this once, for my sun 
is setting, and the aight is closing around 
me!” 

A light step sounds outside, and instantly 
Agatha aseumes a cheerful look. 





— 
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“You, Myrtle!” she says, as her cousin | that I felt that I must have bread, even if I | future—the dreary, dreary future. I do not 


enters. “You have breakfasted, of course? 
i gave Orders that you should not leave your 
room until you had done so. Did you sleep 
well? You are look-ng better already, isn’t 
she, Mamma Delvain?’ 

“ Decidedly,” I answer, making room for 
my dear girl beside me. “JI think we might 
venture to walk out to-day.” 

“Oh, no! please no!” cries Myrtle. “You 
forget what my first appearance in Stony- 
shore was like!” 

“No, we don’t; and you're a goose to worry 
ever it! But you shall please yourself. You 
have but to command, and we to obey. Now, 
my dear, we are ready to hear the story of 
your wanderings,” and so, without any pre- 
face, Myrtle begins her tale. 

“T left Diplock as soon as it was light, and 
walked on to Prestham, where it was very 
unlikely I should be known. I had plenty of 
time before me. I knew my absence would 
not be discovered until I had put miles be- 
tween us. At Prestham I waited about an 
hour for the up-train, and by 9.30 I reached 
London. I went straight to Miss Crafer’s, 
never doubting I should find her, and she 
would help me in my search for employment. 
{ never shall forget the awful shock it was to 
find her gone away! The new principal of 
the school could give me no information con- 
verning her; but I think she was sorry for 
me—she looked and spoke so kindly. 

“In my desperation I begged her to employ 
ue, even in the meanest capacity, but she said 
she had ao vacancy, that her assistants gave 
her perfect satisfaction; then she recom- 
mended me to decent lodgings, and intimated 
Chat it was useless to prolong our interview. 
And then I was all alone in don, without 
& friend to help or advise me. I was half mad 
with fear. The streets were so horrible, the 
sien—so many of them—imsolent, and every 
moment I felt I should disgrace myself by 
warsting into tears. I went to.the lodging 
eeferred to, but the rent demanded was too 
igh for my slender purse, and that is how 
you could not find me. 

“But I was fully resolved never to return 
%o Diplock. Forgive me, dear Agatha; how 
«ould I know your heart had softened towards 
me? My one wish was to hide myself from 
you all, that in time I might be forgotten, 
with all the misery I had unconsciously 
waused Day after day, week in and week 
out, I traversed those dreadful streets, vis't- 
eng agencies, answering advertisements, until 
i was heartsick and weary, and my little store 
«<f.money was all but gone. Nothing but 
starvation stared me in the face, and some- 


times I thought of ending my wretched life | 


by my own act; but, thank Heaven, I was 
restra‘ned by some power stronger than myself 
from committing that fatal, irremediable sin.” 

_ Agatha, ‘sitting at her feet, possesses herself 
of one hand, and droops her face, so that but 
tis merest outlines may be seen; and Myrtle, 
wishful as ever to spare her all possible pain, 
hastens to conclude her story. 

_ Two days ago I came to Newcourt—a 
iace three miles from here—in answer to an 
advertisement for a nursery governess. The 
lady wrote that she believed I should be a 
suitable person for the post, and begged 
me to come down as quickly as possible, as 
«he children were more than she could manage 
unaided. I sold my ring t raise the neces- 
xery funds, and full of hope travelled to New- 
court. But when my would-be emp!oyer saw 
me she professed herself disappointed. I did 
not look strong enough for my duties, and was 
‘oo shabby. I thought then I should have died 
“i my disappointment ; and oh! what was I 
‘0 do—penniless and in a strange place? I 
sank my pride and begged the woman before 
vue at least to return my fare, but she flashed 
on me so savagely, calling me an impertinent 
impostor and threatening all kind of dreadful 
things, that I was glad to escape. 

_ That night I slept in a tumble-down harn. 
Yesterday my hunger had grown so terrible 








stole it. I tried to sing—with what r 
know.” 

“ Thank Heaven you did, or we might never 
have seen you,” Agatha says, with a 
burst of weeping. “Oh, Myrtle, you can never 
forgive me!” 

“T have already done so, dear cousin 
let us agree never to speak of this sad time 


sult you 


again. Ob, hush! Do not exhaust yourself 
by this violent sobbing!” and she kisses her 
tenderly. 


With the old angry gesture Agatha dashes 
aside her tears, tosses the short curls from her 
brow, and stands erect. 

“T am a weak fool!” she says, being much 
given to wholesale self-vilifying. ‘I never 
used to be so easily moved, and I always 
hated weakness in any form.’ 

“The weakness, as you are preased to call 
it, is an improvement in you. 

“Ob, thank you, Mamma Delvain. Well, 
what is it?” as a Waitress enters. “A tele- 
gram-—-for me?” and she almost snatches it 
from the salver, and, we being alone once 
more, tears it open. “He is coming!” she 
says, breathlessly, whilst shadow and sunshine 
flicker over her face. “He will be with us 
to-day! Myrtle, you will not grudge me the 
first words with him? 
what happiness he is coming—and -you can 
trust me now.” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, yes! But, darling Agatha, 
this will be so cruel for you to bear!” 

“It is a part of my atonement. I will not 
spare myself; and now let me make you 
pretty. ere is that loose pink gown of mine 
will suit you admirably; and I am going to 
dress this mass of hair in the Style I heard him 
once approve. I am nothing if not imperious.” 

And so she has her way, and Myrtle, looking 
very pretty despite her pallor and fragility, is 


advised to remain in the adjoining room until | 


Lyle’s arrival: She is sadly nervous and shaken 
by anxiety. Apparently Agatha is the most 
self-contained of us all. 

And towards evening Lyle arrives. He looks 
worn and aged, but there is a hopeful light in 
his honest eyes. Having shaken hands with 
me he turns to Agatha, standing slim and 
straight in the deepening shadows of the room. 

“I came as soon as I could,” he says 
gravely. “ Your message was urgent.” 

“Thank you for your speedy response,” she 
answers quietly. “It was through my evil 
passions that you lost your love, it is my 
great joy to know that in restoring her to you 
{ am making what reparation lies in my power, 
and perhaps winning for myself your perfect 

ardon. J] have the best of news concerning 
f yrtle for you.” 

Strongyman as he is, he pales through al 
his bronze. 

“She is well—vou have seen her, perhaps? 
You know where I may find her?” 

“Yes, she is well; but, of course, she, too, 
has suffered ahd bears signs of her suffering. 
Oh, I never can forget all that she has en- 
dured—the poor child! But she has forgiven 
me. Will you not try to do the same?” 

“With a!] my heart. And now, for my 


eo” 


love’s sake, tell me where I may find her? 


She moves quickly to the opposite side of | 


‘the room, and opening a door, disappears a 
moment. When she returns she is not alone. 
Taking Myrtle’s hand in hers she draws her 
forward, saying: 

“Take her, Lyle, and love her as she de- 
serves to be loved!” and her voice breaks a 
little then; and as with a glad cry Lyle clasps 
my dear girl in his arms she vanishes through 
the still open door, I following quick’y. 

Poor Agatha! poor Agatha! She lies, face 
downwards, on the couch sobbing heavy, tear- 
less sobs, and I do not know what comfort to 
administer to such woe as hers. 

Presently she sits erect. 

“There, it is over, Delvain! ‘Richard is 
himself again.’ But when I saw the love in 
his eyes, the light on her face, I felt I must 
shriek aloud. I am strong enough to face the 


wild | 


Now | 


He does not know to | 


think you will hear me murmur again.” 

And, indeed, she is the first to offer the 
| lovers congratulations, and this without a sigh 
or a hint of all that she endures. There must 
| be the making of a noble woman in Agatha 
| Kirby : 
vo 7. * * 
| The wedding, which is to bo a very quiet 
one, takes place at Stonyshore, Lyle having 
determined not to return to Diplock until 
Myrtle is made irrevocably his. So one morn 
ing my dear girl and I walk to the quiet 
church, she wearing a simple white gown, 
and a broad-brimmed hat, trimmed with white 


ribbons and feathers Agatua does not go 
with us. 7 
“I can bear many things,” she says to me, 
twisting her slim fingers together in a nervous 
fashion, “but it is a little beyond me to wit 
ness ths consummation of their happiness. I 


will stay at home and supérintend the decora 
tion of the table. When once they are man 
and wife I shall exercise my common sense, and 
forget I--I ever felt the least little throb of 
love for—for the happy bridegroom.” 


| dear girl into Lyle Falconer’s keeping for good 
or ill—and ah! thank Heaven, it has proved all 
good. And having duly signed our names in 
the parish registry, we pass down the aisle, and 
I only see a dark-robed figure standing half 
screened by a pillar. Poor Agatha, with her 
self-tormenting, restless spirit could not spare 
herself this one last pang. 

But sh> takes a short cut from the church to 
the hotel, arriving there before us. Indeed 
she runs downstairs to mect the bride with out- 
stretched hands, and perhaps I am the only one 
present. who realises one-half of what she 
suffers. 

The breakfast passes off pleasantly, and at 
| three o'clock the happy pair staré for i i 
tour through Germany, and Agatha announces 
her intention of going home 


months 


“Soon or late,’ she says, “I must face the 
gossips of Diplock. I would rather get the 


ordeal over.” 

And I being nothing loth to return to il 
quiet Manor, we are soon installed there, and 
only Myrtle’s vacant place reminds us of the 
changes that have come about since first w 
took up residence there. 

All through the next three weeks Agatha 
writes and receives so many letters that I can- 
not but wonder over her voluminous corre- 
spondence, but I ask no question—indeed, she 
would much resent such curiosity—but I am 
gure there is something of importance about to 
happen. 

And I am not mistaken. Two days before 
Myrtle’s expected return she -calls me into her 
boudoir, 

“T am going to startia you, Delvain, dear! 
I would not tell you any of my plans until they 
were all settled, and your persuasions could not 
longer move me. I am tired of life here, tired 
of pleasure, and so--prepara for a shock! TI 
| have joined the Protestant Sisterhood, called 
‘The Bleeding Heart,’ and leave here to-mor- 
row to enter upon my duties!” 

“Oh!no,no!”I ery; “take no vows hastily. 
You will regret them; and, being so young, 
there is yet hope you may forget, and be some 
day a happy wife.” 

“T shall never marry,” she answers, calmly, 
“and I have taken no vows. I am only a sort 

f lay member of the sisterhood. My work 
will be chiefly confined to ‘slumming’ and 
my wealth will help me there. As for you, 
my dear and true friend, I have provided for 
you by purchasing a smali annuity, and it is 
the wish of our happy couple that you shoud 
make their home yours. The Manor is leased 
to Lyle Falooner for ten years.” 

But I plead tearfully : 

“Are you to be a stranger in your own 
home? Are we never to see you any more?” 

“ Occasional'y I shall make a flying visit 
to Diplock, and—oh! there, don’t look so dis- 





So Myrtle and I go alone, and I give my ° 
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treased—I am going to make someth‘ng of my 
hitherto idle life.” 

“Agatha, I want to thank you for your 

ness, but [ can’t. I never knew until 
now how fond I bad grown of you.” 

“Tt know you have been my best friend,” she 
answers, gently. “Ii I had known you earlier 
I should have avoided all the mistakes and 
follies of my life. Now I ask nothing of you, 
but that you will not wholly forget the un 
h&ppy self-willed girl who was not quite un- 
grateful to you for your love and care.” 

And I cannot answer for my tears; but 
Agatha understands. 
* * * . 

Now, all these things happened eight years 
~ if you care to travel to Diplock 

r you will find quite a merry house party 
gathered there. 

Myrtle, sweeter and fairer than ever, with 
not a hint or trace of bygone suffering on her 
gentle face, is the very embodiment of the 
young English. matron, whilst Lyle has the 
appearance of a thoroughly happy man. 

There are three children-—Lyle, Agatha, and 
Evelyn (for the baby has my name)—and they 
all of them call me “grandmamma!” Truly 
I am a very happy old woman! 

And now and again a tall, ascetic-looking 
woman visits us, She wears a strange garb, 
wholly at variance with her one-time love of 
dainty gowns. 

She talks a great deal of her mission, of the 
work the sisterhood accomplishes; but she 
does not look happy. I am afraid her re- 
ligion is not of that sort which gives perfect 
peace. Alas, poor Agatha! But she makes 
much of the children, spoiling them in every 
conceivable way, and it is an understood thing 
that little Lyle will inherit all that remains 
of her wealth, together with the Manor and 


its — 

“You love me!” I hear her say once, pas- 
sionately, to little Lyle ‘You love me 
dearly?” 

“Oh, yes, Auntie Agatha; but please put 
me down ; you hurt me!’ ; 

Without a word she obeys, but her eyes are 
full of pain as they follow the little lithe 
figure flitting over the lawn. 

“T am not necessary to any one,” she says, 
with a sharp breath. “Oh! when will the 
end come? Would I were dead!” 

My poor Agatha, may. Heaven in its’ mercy 
send you peace! 

[faR END.] 





LOVE WEARS A DIFFERENT GUISE. 

Love makes a change in every heart, 
And, tell me, don’t you think 

The fiery touch of Cupid’s dart 
Is a stimulating drink? 

Some hearts, it seems, are full of glee, 
From the music of. its chime ; 

While others speak of love so free, 
And giggle all the time. 

We watch the faces fair and sweet, 
All brimming o’er with smiles ; 

The cherry lips love to repeat 
That which the heart beguiles. 

To some it spoils the sacred touch 
Of love’s sweet, folded wings ; 

The swen that ne’er sings overmuch 
Is dying while it sings. 

Oh, heart of hearts! Oh, soul of souls, 
Love’s not a smouldering fire ; 

But sways the life that it controls. 
Love’s flame can leap no higher. 
When of love's armour we may speak, 

It wears a changeful guise— 
For every heart that love doth seek 
Is viewed by different eyes. 





Iv life, as certain dreamers tell us, must be 
measured by sunshine rather than results, can 
we wonder that the hearts of so many are 
withered before their heads turn grey’ 








Society 


Kinc Epwarp VIL is the first King who has 
really taken up a permanent abode at Bucking- 
ham Palace. {t has been mostly used for en- 
tertaining, and has never been a favourite re- 
sidence since it was bought by George I. in 
1762. The price given for the house and 
grounds (which cover fifty acres) was £21,000, 
and in the reign of George TV. it was rebuilt 
by Nash, the famous architect. There is 
nothing remarkable in the interior of the Palace 
except the fine marble staircase and some good 
Royal portraits by Vandyck. The grounds are 
weil laid out, and it is surprising that a lake of 
five acres should be in any London garden. 
There is a fine old pavilion in the grounds with 
some frescoes done by eminent artists. 


It is odd that two Royal'residences, Bucking- 
ham Palace and Marlborough House, should 
have been bought from subjects. Buckingham 
Palace was originally called Arlington House, 
but it was bought by a Duke of Buckingham, 
who rebuilt it and gave it his name. When 
it was settled on Queen Charlotte in 1775, it 
was named “ The Queen’s House.” 


Ir is not generally known that Queen 
Alexandra enjoys the privilege of pecuniary 
independence. In the eye of the law the Queen’ 
Consort isa femme sole, and whatever property 
or income she may possess is absolutely under 
her own control. This pecuniary independence 
— to the £32,000 a year which His Majesty 
allows her out of the Privy Purse. The theory 
is that the King is too busy to attend to the 
affairs of the Queen, and she, therefore, ad- 
ministers her property in her own way. 


Her Magesty’s Crown, which is well on the 
way to completion, has been designed and made 
in London by a Regent Street jeweller. It is 
@ triumph of that art which puts together with 
perfect taste stones, chosen not for size and 
mere effect, but for purity of lustre and beauty. 
The shape of the Queen Consort's Crown, while 
retaining the orthodox form and the correct 
number of jewels, is lighter in appearance, and 
the Crown weighs less—an important considera- 
tion on a June day—than any worn by Queen 
—* predecessors on former Coronation 
aays. 


Tue King bids fair to be known in history 
as “ King Edward the Active.” His doings are 
many and varied, and probably no man in the 
world leads a fuller life. Certainly any private 
person who had to go through half the work he 
performs would consider himself hard wrought. 
There are, no doubt, many things which the 
King undertakes from a sense of duty, and he 
bas probably less real liberty than «many of 
his subjects. His diary is filled long in advance 
with engagements of all kinds. With his well- 
known frankness and common sense, it would 
proely be found that the King is one of the 
est instructed men in the three kingdoms. 
Further, all that he has to do he does himself. 
There is less delegation of functions to minor 
members of the Royal Family under Edward 
VII. than probably. has ever before been the 
case. This is chiefly noticeable in respect of 
the Prince of Wales; who, however, it is hoped, 
will in time be afforded a thorough apprentice- 
ship for the duties of a popular Sovereign. For 
that is what King Edward is, and what the 
future King George V. will have to aim to be. 





Tur Countess of Minto is at the head of a | 
Canadian movement whose purpose is to secure | 
a common burial ground for all the Canadians | 
who have fallen in South Africa. No less than 
thirty-two fell at Paardeberg alone. ‘The | 
Countess’s idea is—and it is shared by these | 
supporting her—that the bodies of the unfor- | 
tunate men should be removed from their pre- 
sent resting places, and that a granite column 
should record their names and deeds. ‘The sad 
work of removing the bodies is to be superin- 
tended by the Catholic Chaplain of the eared | 
Canadian contingent. 


Gems 


Arcuments are dike birchings; offly those 
know their value who have ceased to have any 
need for them. 


You must try to be good and amiable to 
everybody, and do not think that Christianity 
consists in a melancholy and morose life. 


Bx rooting out our selfish desires, even 
when they appear to touch no one but our- 
selves, we are preparing a chamber of the 
soul where the Divine Presence may dwell. 


Tue piety which dwells in the heights oi 
the soul, which walks and works with God 


| in God-like beneficence, ig more sublime than 


the valour which breasts the shock of armies, 
than the genius which walks in glory among 
the stars. 


Wowen are always more or less rivals, and 
with all her keenness of affections and natural 
softness of disposition, there is an wnerring 
instinct implanted in the breast of every one 
of the gentler sex which teaches ‘her that her 
normal state is one of warfare with her kind. 


By friendship, says Jeremy Taylor, you 
mean the greatest love, the greatest useful- 
ness, and the most perfect trust, and the 
most open communication, and the. noblest 
sufferings, and the sincerest truth, and the 
heartiest counsel, and the greatest union of 
minds, of which brave men and women are 
capable. 








PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN 

Pushing children who give promise of genius 
is a great mistake. A child to whom Nature 
has given a phenomenally good voice is often 
forced into public work to earn ney this 
gift. ‘This child destroys its vocal ¢ is be- 
fore they are matured, and thus thet gift is 
abused and ruined. 

A certain child who had talent for drawing 
animals was ‘made to “show off” for every- 
one, until she became a mechanical machine. 
Her parents said, “She is a wonder; educa- 
tion will ruin ber,” and let her talent—a pro- 
mise—die a premature death. 

There are children who seem to have en 
folded in their nature a wonderful insight into 
the mysterious, who are made objects of enter 
tainment ; are impressed with their phenomena; 
psychological mystery, and become hysterical 
from, overwrought nerves. 

Whatever endowmenta child may have en- 
folded in its being, it should be ignored and 
allowed to lie dormant until the proper time 
arrives for its development.. That time is when 
the brain is sufficiently mature to receive with 
proper judgment cultivation from its founda- 
tion x 


The natural child is the care-free and happy 
child who is not pushed into lines too deep 
for childish comprehension. The child whe 
tries to penetrate the mysteries is unhealthy, 
and is subject to hysteria, and, if excited, be- 
comes unbalanced. 

Great precaution should be exercised in pre- 
serving the most omen development of 
children. The Greek children were a3 = that 
their bodies’ were their temple, te kept 
clean and strong. Their minds and their talents 
followed. 

This is a practical age, yet healthfulness of 
body seems to be a matter of accident, the 
streng being “ born that way,’ the weak are 
delicate. A weak body with a phenomenal 
brain is deplorable. The proper thing is to 
convince a child that health is its first duty. 
and its first heritage. Second, that it is ihe 
duty of every one to work im some given direc- 
tion, but to reveal first the possibilities of a 
given line—the goal—and begin right. Tho 
result will be a healthier and more accomp 
lished race. Genius will aksert itself in spite 
of all obstacles, and maturity help’ the gifted 
to separate the wheat from the —t dis- 


tinguish the real from the glittering imitation. 
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Gleanings 


A .over’s sighs are like stale beer—too long | 


drawn. 
Ir is when two are made one that they 
begin to differ. ‘ 


Wuew you announce that a beau is tied, you 
mean that at last he is undone. 


Woman is sometimes spoken of as the oppo- 
site sex. Opposing would be more apt. 

A MAN may cease to love his wife, but she 
will not on that account cease to be dear to 
bim. 

THERE can be no doubt that love makes the 
world go round, for giddiness is one of its chief 
symptoms. 

McKisxitey Reuics.—The revolver that was 
used by the assassin of President McKinley, 
with some of the bullets, and the handkerchief 
which covered the murderer’s hand have been 
given to the Buftalo Historical Society for their 
museum. 


Ancient Inx.—-Lampblack seems to have 
formed the basis of ancient ink. ‘The contents 
of two bronze cylinders from Roman ruins in 
France have been found by M. Ledie to consist 
of lampblack, containing traces of copper, tin, 
iron, and chalk, and this was undoubtedly ink. 
it must have been much like the Indian ink of 
to-day. ‘ 

A Danis ButrrotHat Rinc.—The maidens 
of Denmark never receive a diamond engage- 
ment ring. They are always presented with a 

lain gold band, which is worn on the third 

finger of the left hand. On the wedding day 
the bridegroom changes the ring to the right 
third finger, which is the marriage finger in 
that country. 

Quire THe Oprosrre.——Not long ago a pro- 
minent country lawyer, becoming nettled at the 
ruling of a judge, picked up his hat and started 
to walk out of the court-room. He was stopped 
by the judge with the inquiry: “ Are you try- 
ing te express your contempt for the court?” 





“No, your honour,” was the reply, “I am try- | 


ing to eonceal it.” 

Jzwtse Historica Prars.—There is & good 
deal of talk about.the “Ben Hur” play in 
town. There was only ove real Ben Hur in 
Jewish History, and he lived in the time of 
Joshua, In the book the author has not 
neglected the fact that he revolves his story 
cound the period of the birth of the Nazarene. 
This is the third historical Jewish play pre- 
sented in London in a few years. 


Muscies anp Prano Prayinc.—How many— 
or, rather, how few—of the tens of thousands 
who find pleasure and profit in the control of 
the “five-and-thirty black slaves, haif-a- 
hundred white,” of our well-beloved domestic 
orchestra are isant of the fact that the 
wendering of a sical piece of the average 
length of 200 bars call for an outlay of muscular 
force equivalent to the lifting of a weight of 
500lbs. avoirdupois! Keeping this startling 
fact im mind, says the Piano Journal, it is 
obvious that the lightness or heaviness of touch 
provided by the obliging piano maker of to-day 
becomes a matter of the first importance to the 
player of nioderate physique. 

Tar Removal oF THe Coroners.—Are the 
coronets at the Coronation to be small enough 
to go inside the tiara? ‘he dignity of Eng- 
land and its stately aristocracy seems to be in 
jeopardy when one pictures to one’s self the 
scene of the “ Removal of the Coronets ”—the 
fruitless efforts of elderly peeresses to lift the 
unaccustomed ornament from their heads, in 
many cases pushing a carefully arranged coiffure 
into hopelessly evident and betraying crooked- 
ness!—the younger ladies, heated, irritated, 
and self-conscious, struggling with a coronet 
entangled in the hair, or hanging on an orna- 
ment of the tiara and dragging it into a most 
——— position, forage-cap fashion, over 
« ; 








Tae Cuemist’s Sueer ANcnor.—Tar-water 


as a remedy in the time of Bishop Berkley be- 
came the universal nostrum of the day. Horace 
Walpole tells that a man went into a chemist’s 
shop and asked: “Do you sell tar-water?’ 
“'Tar-water!” replied the apothecary, “ why, I 
sell nothing. else!” , 


Tue Exzecrrarc Rose is the newest thing iu 
baths, though it is not a bath so far as the 


ordinary meaning of the word goes. It con 
sists of a thick robe entwined with wires 
which conduct a current of electricity. ‘The 


garment is donned and the current is switched | 


on. When this is done a warmth is produced 
which has, so it is said, all the effects of a 
Turkish bath. 


“ Bupceet.”—What is the origin of the term 


“ Budget” of which we are at present hearing | 


so much? It is stated thafthe term has a 
historic colouring. 
times when there was nothing like leather the 
Chancellor strolled down to the House with his 
papers carefully stuffed into a leathern bag, 
which in old French is “ bougette.”” The shift 
ing of the naine from the integument to the 
contents was an easy transition. 


Movrnine Sunpay.—A curious custom exists 


amongst the peasantry of the Isle of Man, and | 
it is probably only of recent years that the | 


better classes have given up its observation. 


| The Sunday following the funeral of a rela- 


tive is called “ mourning Sunday,” and’ as many 
of the dead person’s relations as are available 
meet together and go to church. The extra- 
ordinary part of it, however, is that throughout 
the entire time they remain seated, and do not 
enter at all into any outward participation in 
the service. It would be interesting to know 
whether any similar custom prevails in other 
countries of the United Kingdom or whether it 
is a Scandinavian relic. 


Hich Ftisrs.—The heights to which 


different birds attain in their flight have often 


been the subject of dispute, especially among 
sportsmen. From recent experiments it would 
appear that the highest fier is the eagle. This 
bird was seen, at a height of 3,000 yards. Crows 


| also fly very high, though not to be compared 


with the king of birds, the greutest heights at 
which acronauts have encountered them being 
1,400 yards. The lark, which is usually sup- 
posed to reach great heights, in reality only 
soars to about 1,000 yards above the ground, 
while pigeons which were allowed to escape at 
altitudes between 900 yards and 3,000 yards 
quickly descended to lower regions of the air. 


WHERE THERE 18 NO Penny Post.-—It has 
been brought to the notice of the Postmaster- 
General that numerous letters addressed to 
laces in the Commonwealth of Australia, 

hodesia, Egypt, and the Canary Islands, and 
to passengers on board steamers passing 
through the Suez Canal or calling at Madeira 
and St. Vincent in the Cape Verd Islands, are 
posted insufficiently prepaid. The Postmaster- 


proper rate of postage for such letters is 24 per 
$oz., and that any prepaid at the lower rate of 
id. ithe 40z. are charged double the deficiency 
on delivery. 


Tue Aversce Lencru or Lire.—We are 
rapidly gaining in the average length of human 
life. Better sanitation, the enforcement of pre- 
cautions against contagious and infectious 
diseases, and the advancement of surgery and 
medicines are causing an even more rapid. re- 
duction of the death-rate than the layman 
might guess, aiid this is certainly the case in 
the United States. The census bulletins of 
deaths that occurred in 271 cities of 
5,000 population or more shows that 18.6 per- 
sons died in 1901 out of every 1,000, whereas 
in 1890 the number who died in the same 
cities was 21 owt of every 1,000. The average 
age at death in 1890 was 51.1 years ; in 1901 it 
was 35.2 years, If these statistics be accurate, 
the saving of human life that has been achieved 
in a decade is enormous. 


earth. 


In the good old-fashioned | 





| lodging with her. 








A Prrrotecm Breur.—if all the petroleum 
produced last year in the United States was put 
in standard barrels placed in a row touching 
each other, the line would completely belt the 
Enough coal was produced to give three 
and « half tons to every one of the 76,000,000 
persons in the United States, and enough goll 
to give every American a gold dollar. 
imp has been 


4 9 OT 
“A curious 


A Curiovs Lampe. 


.' 
constructed by professor. A glass globe 
placed on a metal stand arly filled with a 


liquid composed luminons marine microbe 


There are two tubes running from the glob: 
and through these a supply of air can be sent 
to the interior when the light grows dull, th 
effe apparently being to revivify ti 
microbes. The light from this lamp will la: 
for several weeks without renewal of the illu 
minating medium 

Acep 480 Yeansj}—An inscription fror 


Wales was recently published recording th 
death of one John Rees at the ripe age of 249 
years. John was only a youth in comparison 
to Dennis Grady, whose gravestone in the 
churchyard of Ballysallagh, near Charleville, 
co. Cork, reads :— i 
Ig HIS 

HERE LIES THF BO 

DY OF DENNIS GRA 

DY WHO DEPARTED 

THE 5TH OF MAY BEING 

THE 480TH YPAR OF 

mis acz. 1727. 


Orrern or Lancuacre.—Adam seems to have 
been endued with the power of speech, and 
furnished with a language at his creation which 
was sufficiently perfect and comprehensive for 
all —_ es of his being. He was endowed with 
a stock of vocables—enough to express im- 


mediate ideas and present wants. Man could 


not invent a language—-the gift is Divine. This 
primitive tongue is supposed to have been 
closely allied to the Hebrew, as we see from 


the expressive nature of the names given to 
our first parents in the first chapters of Gen 
sis. Such an old and simple tongue appears 
to have been the language of the whole earth 
for nearly 2,000 years, or until about a cen- 
tury after the flood 


A Srivsver’s Securtry.—Unprotected ladies 
in small country houses have been known to 
hang a man’s hat upon the rack as a warning 
to burglars. A postmistress of eighty-two, 
who presides over a Wiltshire village post 
office, has taken a still more daring flight of 
imagination. ‘The only door m the house faces 
the main street; opposite the door is a table, 
and in the middle of the table rests a police- 
man’s helmet. An inquisitive surveyor, who 
tells the story, asked if she had a policeman 
’ She explained, with some 
indignation, that the helmet was a blind; for 
so many tramps came begging, and when they 
saw the helmet they passed on. “ The helmet. 
therefore,” concluded the aged spinster with 


; | beautiful precision, “affords me great secu- 
General desires to point out, therefore, that the | , : B 


rity. 

Basres at ScHxoor.—It is astonishing to 
learn that no less than 11 per cent. of the 
total school children of all ages in Public Ele- 
mentary Schools are infants under five years 
of age. The chief reason, of course, for the 
attendance of these children under the age at 
which compulsory attendance begins is the 
desire of the mothers to go out to work. The 
schools are really nurseries and the teachers 
minders. Educationally there is no gain by 
commencing school work so early; on the 
contrary, it is injurious to both brain and eye- 
sight. It was also a waste of public money, 
for at a low estimate £900,000 was spent. an- 
ually in earing for these infants ; another 
danger was the Tishility to the common infec- 
tious diseases, such as measles, whooping 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria. These 


ailments rapidly decreased with every addi- 
tional year of life, and by delaying the attacks 
of these diseases until the first five years were 
over thousands of lives might be saved. 
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THE EYES OF 


THE PICTURE 








By the Author of “ For Silk Attire,” ete., etc. 








SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Violet Marsden, stung to the quick by the neglect 
of the man who calls himself her husband, and driyen 
to desperation by his callous and inh treat t 
of her, in a fit of temporary madness would have made 
an end of her life by drowning. From such a death 
she was happily saved by a young man who was pass- 
ing along the Embankment at the moment. Seven years 
have gone by, and Violet Marsden, now known as Mrs. 
Herbert, has almost forgotten this unhappy episode. 
She is quite a favourite among certain artists, 
and at one of her “At Homes,” Leigh Erlseourt is 
introduced to her. Mrs. Herbert recognises him as her 
preserver, and would like to tell him how she has bles- 
sed him a thousand times since that day. Leigh sees 
Mrs. Herbert frequently, and his friends and relations 
are curious of his interest in a woman whose past is 
shrouded in mystery. _Mrs. Herbert visits Leigh's 
studio to look at a picture he is painting. it is that 
of the woman who would have destroyed fereelfbut for 
his timely aid, and it is with difficulty Mrs. Herbert 
controls herself at this critical moment. Mrs. Chal- 
loner, who is the sou! of propriety, hears of her brother's 
infatuation for this “unknown woman,” and earnestly 
remonstrates with him on his folly, but all to no pur- 
pose. Leigh does not realise it yet but he has met his 
fate, and if it is folly he must pay the price. 








CHAPTER XII. 


|} HEN Erlscourt could think at all 
mw clearly after he left Violet Her- 
bert’s house, his first feeling was 
anger with himself. What a fool 
» = he had been to let himself be be- 
trayed into going so far at a moment when 
Violet had it in her power to break away from 
him. But her own strange and contradictory 
conduct had hurried him on. 

What did it all mean? Wearily he repeated 
the question in substance if not in form. Why 
hal she turned to him when she wanted aid? 
why blushed so deeply when he had spoken to 
her? why—and his heart sank—turned from 
him so coldly ? 

Was it because she was offended, or meant to 
check him? If she had one dear thought of 
him, why repulse him? unless—unless—and 
then he went over again the whole gamut of 
self-torture. 

Of course, there could be no rest for him till 
he had seen her again, and for that be must 
wait. 

For even in the supreme crises of life we 
are still often the slaves of daily routine or 
custom, and cannot help being so, however we 
may chafe 

The very morning following Erlscourt had 
promised to a great writer, who was sitting for 
his portrait. 

re was no putting it off; for one thing it 
was a promise, and for another the writer's 
time was arranged, of necessity, almost by 
minutes. 

But the artist had never been so distrait 
before, so disinclined to talk. By the time the 
sitting was over it was too late to call at 
Violet's house. 

He instinctively felt he must give her no 
handle for evading him, so he had to wait, as 
hest he could, with every other thought or idea 
swept to the winds, save the desire to see her 
again face to face. 

To his surprise, when he went to the house 
in Vane Street, Lucie, instead of letting him 
pass her as usual, said, in rather an uncomfort- 
able way: 

“My mistress isn’t at home to-day, sir.” 

“ Nonsense, my good girl; she’s always at 
home to me. You must have mistaken her,” 
said Erlscourt. 

“No, sir; indeed, I have not.” 

“Tsn’t she well?” said Erlscourt, not choos- 
ing to show all he felt. 

“I don’t think she is, sir,”- said Lucie, who 
thought it a shame that a handsome, kin: 
spoken, free-handed gentleman like Mr. Erle- 
court should be so sbabbily treated by her mis- 
tress. y 








Her respect for truth being less than this 
feminine weakness, she enlarged gratuitously 
on the theme of Violet’s indisposition with a 
facility worthy of a romancer, till Erlscourt 
cut her short with saying: 

“T am very sorry Mrs. Herbert is not well. 
Perhaps I shall be more fortunate to-morrow.” 

He went away, not believing Lucie, and yei 
it might be that Violet was unnerved. 

But he was not able to makes up his mind at 
once how to meet this rebuff. 

How was he to interpret it? 

If she was not indifferent to him, why be 
afraid of him, unless there was something be 
tween them—some bar he could not strike 
down? 

Oh! mad that he had been to make her 
afraid! 

The next day the answer was the same, 
uttered so frankly, with such an air of truth, 
by the adept Lucie, that Erlscourt was almost 
persuaded into believing her. 

He had brought some flowers—an exquisite 
bouquet of roses; and he sent those up by 
Lucie without message or word. 

What was he to say to the woman who was 
steeling herself against him? Compliments— 
kind regards? 

The words would not come. 

He set his teeth as he walked away. 

“You will not fail me again,” be muttered. 
“This once; but before to-morrow’s sun has 
set your own lips shall tell me what I mean to 
know.” 

Violet took the fragrant mass of flowers lan 
guidly while her maid was by. 

When she was alone she looked and acted 
like another creature, kissing the flowers again 
and again as if they were living things. 

Were they not to her? 

Two whole days—empty, weary, endless 
days—since she had seen the giver of that pre- 
cious gift, and her heart was starving and 
breaking. 

Yet she repeated again the words with which 
she had tried to fortify herself : 

“T must not see him—for his sake; I dare 
not see him! It is better so—it must end so! 





| 
| 








But I feel that I cannot escape. If I went 
away he would follow! 

“Why did I ever let him come? Why was | 
I so weak—so wicked? I did not know till it 
was too late! If he comes I shall be forced 
to tell him all. It will be his right~and—and 
I cannot help but yield when I have wounded 
him so sorely ! 

“Why didn’t he let me die years ago? | 
cannot—I cannot face him and tell him what I 
am ! ” 

Eriscourt, when he came again next day, 
had never looked so resolute. 

When Lucie, as usual, opened the door, he 
gave her no time to say a word—he simply | 
jaid his hand on her shoulder, and put her 
aside, passing into the hall, while she stood 
staring at him. 

‘Tell me where your mistress is,” he said, 
auietly. 

“But, Mr. Erlscourt!” gasped the maid, 
torn between her devotion to her mistress and 
her admiration of the vi-et-armis style—though 
that was not how she expressed it. 

With an impatient gesture Erlscourt crossed 
the hall to the stairs, 

Plainly, he was master. 

“In her boudoir, sir,” said Lucie, basely 
deserting her colours. “ You know the way?” 

Of course he did—the little room at the 
end of the passage on the drawing-room floor ; 
and he went on to it without pause or falter 
till his hand was on the lock. 

Then he quailed—for just a second. Was it 
a wonder? 








All bis life hung on the next few moments. 


A light step within—close to the door. 

It paused. 

Erlscourt turned the handle sharply, for- 
getting to knock, and went in. 

Violet stood not three paces from him, and 
not ali the haughty surprise she made so bray 


an effort to assume could hide the deadly fear 


in her eyes, the look of a wild creature driven 
to bay. 

It sent a shock through Erlscourt) that 
seemed almost t® paralyse him. 

Violet's voice, icily cold, brought him ba:k 
from the past to the present. 

“Mr. ‘Erlscourt,” she began. 

“ Ah,” he interrupted her, “ you would teli 
me I have no right-to force myself on you 
— that my conduct is unwarrantable 

ut you are shutting your doors against m: 
only—and I have waited as patiently as J 
could.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Violet, striving to 
keep her voice quite steady and to maintain 
her offended dignity. “I have seen no one, 
and for the present it is my wish to see no one. 
Another time I shall be -happy te receive you 
and all my friends, as usual” 

Erlscourt threw himself at her feet, catch- 
ing her hand as she turned as if to go. 

“Violet, you must hear me! You are kil! 
ing me with cold cut phrases, and this is mow 
than life and death to me! You would not 
listen to me the other night. I would hav: 
told you then how I love you—how my love 
has deepened till it has filled all my life 
You have shut yourself away from me ev 
since—how could I bear it?’ 

Pressing ‘passionate kisses on her hand, 
kneeling to lay at her feet the whole devotior 
of a noble soul, the gift of a stainless name, 
the woman grew sick and faint. She love: 
him so well there was no room for rapture 
“You love me!” she whispered in pitifui 


gasps. 

He looked up at her. 

“ And you?” 

A crimson flush swept over her face, her 
eyes, meeting his, fell. Erlscourt sprang to 
his feet with a cry of joy. 

“Ah! my-darling, you are mine! Com 
what may, I am blessed!” ; 

She checked his movement towards her by 
a look, a gesture, that even at that moment 
forced him to obey: 

“Tf you love me,” she said, “you will re- 
spect the one thing I ask you, go, and if 
you cannot forget me, never see me again. 
Hush! listen! it is for your own sake I ask 
it. I have been foolish, blind, nay worse, a 
thousand times. But you must go!” 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, what is there 
that should part us?” exclaimed Erlscour?, 
“you say too much and too little! Are you 
just to me? Can you expect a man with a 
man’s heart in him to obey you, to go meekly 
away without question? Why will you net 
trust me? Whatever mistake there has beer, 
whatever wrong done, and you have done 
none, is my love so poor a thing that it cannot 
excuse and forgive?” Then, more softly, 
stretching his hands towards hey, “Can I b= 
hard on you?” 

And all her answer to that appeal was tov 
murmur almost inarticulately— 

“For honour’s sake, then, oh, have mercyi> 
How can I tell you?” 

Her eyes closed, her slender form swayed 
Erlscourt was at her side directly, flinging 
his arm about her. The-sharp pang thet 
word “honour” had sent through him was 
forgotten’ in @ more immediate fear for her 
She rallied almost directly, lifting to the fae:: 
bent over her in such pitying tenderness dark 
eyes full of pain—eyes he had seen before. 

“Must I tell you?” she said, trying with 
a pathetic feebleness to unclasp ‘his hanes 
about her. Those slight fingers had littk: 
“I cap’ 


strength to match against his. 
we, against you.” 

“No,” said Erlscourt, with a long -breath ; 
he put one hand on her forehead, so making 
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“WHEN I SAID YOU ARE MINF, I MEANT 


Ki her lift her face; a burning blush swept cver | 
cheek and brow as she cowered away. } 

“Ab,” she said, with a fierce b: terness | 

terrible to see, “you know me at last. the | 

wretched life you saved. Why didn’t you let 

me die before I could curse your life with 


a mine!” 
. She wrenched herself from his hold with 
ia sudden, frantic force, and flinging herself on 


the couch buried her face in the cushions. 
-The would-be suicide who had resisted 
savagely his effort to save her from a miser- 
ible death, the be-draggled girl who had 
stood in a police-court dock, accused of a com- 
mon crime, perhaps with a common past, who 
had gone to a gaol where coarse felons were 
sent—this was the woman who for all time bal 
become part of his life! 

It was impossible for the most perfect iove 
not to be staggered by such a blow—nay, 
the very love made the blow the heavier. It 
was impossible not to read the story behind. 
Nor did his dim forebodings serve as a pre- 
paration; the truth, when it came, was just 
% as keen an agony. The man stood there 
where she had left him, blind, deaf, dumb, yet 
; not a doubt of her even now in the loyal heart 
that throbbed with such painful labour. Sin 
« there must bave be sin that had crossed 
him in a wild fnagintile that he had always 
| tried to put away, but not sin of hers. And 
5 Violet lay crushed—stricken to the earth. 
} What more could hurt her, now that he knew 
her shame? 

When the sense of physical life came beck 
to Eriscourt, he went to her, knelt by ber, 
touched the hand lying on her dress; she 


| 
| 


a drew it away sharply. 

Ry _ “Don’t touch me!” she said, with a crouch- 
j ing movement that froze the words on his lips. 
3 He was forced to wait before he could speak, 


then it was to entreat her “to look up, not to 
turn from him,” in a veice he could not make 
steady. 





IT; AND WHEN [I 3AI" I WOULD NOT GIVE 
QUIbY, BUT DECISIVE, REPLY. 


She started up, pushing her hands through | 
the sunny rings of hair on ber forehead. 

“Now you know who I am—what I am,” 
she said, half wildly, “why do you stay? It, 


| is all over between us. Some day I can thank | 


you for saving me, I can’t now. I wish I} 
were dead!” 
“Violet,” said Erlscourt, “ you are’ wrong- | 
ing me. Not even this that you have told | 
me can make me doubt you. I want the truth | 
—I want to know what it was that drove | 
you to such despair. Oh! my life, my love, | 
can you not believe that my fait) has not | 
failed—cannot fail?” i 
“Has not failed!” she repeated. “Did 
you know, d'd_you guess, did any one tell you? 
Who could? I tried to keep it from you.” 

“I had no definite recognition till I saw 
you standing before me when I came in; some 
haunting recollection there was that I put 
down to a different cause. Let that pass. 
You were a mere child; what made you rush 
to such a terrible death?” He shuddered in- 
voluntar‘iy. “Thank Heavy _ did save you, 
I and none other!” 

Her fierce mood had changed; she looked 
down at the hands he had taken into his, at 
the glittering wedding-r'ng, and drew a heavy 
sigh. |Erlscourt, seeing her softened and 
calmer, passed his arm round her, drawing 
her closer. She did not resist, nay, she even 
clung to him, leaning her head against him. 
Erlscourt let her rest so. relieved to see her 
excitement’ lessened, even though her quiet- 
ness might be from exhaustion. His own sus- 

mse he bore as best he might. And per- 

aps he was loth to lose the present sweet- 

ness, for the darkest day has its gleams of 
light, and to hold her like this, to feel how 
she clung to him, to know how utterly she 
trusted h'm, was sweet beyond measure. 

He did not unge her by a word. She began 
almost in a. whisper : 

“He told me the marriage was false, that 
was why I wanted to die!” 
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YOU UP, I MEANT IT,” WAS ERLSCOURT'’S' 


A minute’s pause, Violet closing her eyes 


| felt the expression of that silence—felt, too, 
that he drew her still nearer to him. 


She was 
too worn out even to conjecture what he 
would do or say or to think of the restraint 
I putting on himself. But when he 
spoke, through all the caressing tenderness of 
the tone her ear caught something strange. 

“Who told you, dearest? It was a lie!” 

“Edgar, I mean my husband. I did nat 
think it was « lie, then; I can’t tell.” 

“ But you know the place—the church.” 


“No, it wasn’t in a church. I was only 


| sixteen, and I thought all he did was right. 


He said the man was not « priest at all. I 
wis half mad, I think, that day, and I never 
stopped to weigh a single word be said. If % 
could find him--—” 

He is alive, then?” 

‘I wasn't sure till the other night at the 
theatre, and then I think I saw bim in the 
stalls.” 

Erlscourt’s quick movement, putting her 
aside and rising, startled her out of the half 
dreamy state that had made her tell this miser 
able story in a matter-of-fact way, oblivious 
how every word must be to him a fresh stah 
He had borne his hurts bravely to spare her, 
but the limit had been passed. If ever a soul 
went through the fires his did then. All the 
passions that his sunny Efe had never yet 
called forth, that he scarcely knew of himself, 
fought within him, while with tightened. lips, 
vowing that no word should escape them to 
wound her, be paced backwards and forwards 

Incredible as her story seemed, still it was 
plain there had been a bitter and cruel decep 
tion, and this dastard life stood between him 
and Violet—stood immovably, whether hus- 
band or not. 

A ery broke from him in uncontrollable 
agony, a cry that made Violet spring to his 
side with a half-breathed “Leigh!” as if tle 
name was so much in her heart it most needs 
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come to her lips in a moment like this, He 
locked her to his breast. 

“ Violet! Violet! you are mine, not his! I 
will not yield you up to him! Mine is the 
right!” 

The look that came into her eyes at the wild 
words recalled him to himself, that and her 
shrinking movement. 

“What did I say?” he said. “Oh, Violet, 
forgive me! I was mad. You must trust me. 
What else is there left me?” 

“Why should I not trust you?” she said, 
softly. “You have done nothing to- forfeit 
it!” 

For the first time that afternoon her clear 
eyes met his fully, because tm the longing to 
reassure him she forgot. herself entirely. 

And he stooped and kissed, not her lips, that 
would have seemed te him treason then, but 
her hand, not only @ Jover’s kiss, but the kias 
of a devotee to his saint. 

And a promise was in it, too, that she, with 
her woman's infaition, understood, a promise 
that perhaps was needed in the dangerous posi- 
tion in which they stood. ; 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It was many minutes before either was calm 
enough to speak. Then Erlscourt put Violet 
into an easy chair, bringing it forward to the 
hearth where they had been standing. 

“Tf it does not try you too much,” he said, 
“YT want to hear the whole story. Or I will 
come to-morrow, if you prefer it.” 

“No,” she answered, “I shall think of it all 
night if I wait till then, I would rather tell 
you now. 

She was glad he was standing, so that he 
could not see her face. She began rather bur- 





riedly—- ‘ 

“Tam not going to try and excuse myself 
by what I ehall say; but you must know 
everything. I was such a miserable child; 


my father andi mother 1 never knew, except a 
faint recollectton I have of playing with my 
father’s rings. He was in the Indian Civil 
Service. The next thing I can remember is 
‘the wide sea, and a great ship, and people 
being kind to me, and my crying. I came over 
to:a school on the borders of Wales; a cousin 
of my father’s, now dead, paid for me. You 
see, Iny father was still young when he died, 
and there had been no time to save for me. 

“Well, I was brought up at this sehool, 
very little was paid for me, and I was treated 
acoardingly. Before { was thirteen I was 
teaching the little ones all day, that was the 
agreement; and I had no time to myself at 
on they were in bed, and then I was tired 
out. \ 

“No one cared for me; it was a bi 
the girls all well off, and 1 poor and depen- 
dent. I had never known what love was. It 
was a dream to me, and oh, how I craved for 
it! Remember ] was over-taxed, with no plea- 
sures, no bright hopes, no touch or look of 
love like other girls, no change from year to 
year, and then don’t blame me teo much that 
I was blinded by a false glitter.” 

“Blame you! JZ blame you!” he said, with 
@ flash in his dark eyes. “The blame belongs 
to those who treated you so cruelly! Did 
they think you were stone?” 

“T don’t know, she said, in her subdued 
way that seemed to accept suffering as her 
portion; “TI suppose they thought it didn’t 
matter for me, and all the blame in the world 
cannot undo tha wrong.” 

“Ah, Violet,” Eriscourt said, throwing him- 
self into the seat beside her, “ you have borne 
so much that you have ceased to struggle, but 
¥ cannot feel so. Every pang of youre I would 
avenge if I could. Were they flesh and blood 
that they could help loving you!” 

She looked at him with slowly widening 
eyes, a little surprised, incredulous. 

“Nobody ever cared for me,” she said; “it 
roust have been partly my fault.” 

“Tf it were it was that you were made of 
another sort of humanity to theirs. But let 
that pass, tell me the rest.” 

Shea began again, a lower voice than before, 


school, 





while Erlscourt listened with knitted brow and | “T went as companion to Mrs. Vavasouy, 


set lips. 


“I was sixteen when Edgar Marsden came, | 


and he brought a new ex‘stence with him. I 
don’t know how it, crept on—from casual 
meetings, or what I thought so then, to ap- 
pointed meetings, until my surprise that any- 
one could be even kind to me waned, when he 
began a new language. I was happy then; 
he loved me and T thought him a hero. Oh, 
how wildly girls defy the merest dross! 
Every word he told me I believed—and. every 
word was a lie? He told me, when a secret 
marriage was first mentioned, that his father 
wished him to marry a wealthy cousin—that if 
his marriage with me was known “he would 
lose all lie possessed. And I never doubted! 
I was only filled with the terror of being 
separated from him—left alone again, with a 
worse than blank life. I gave way. Oh, 
Leigh!” 

It was almost a sob, with her hands seek- 
ing his—something to hold to—-something that 
could not fail her. Erlscourt took her into 
his arms, whispering soft soothings. 

* Another time, dearest. I cannot have you 
so tried,” he said, but she shook her’ head, 
struggling’ painfully for calmness. 

“Now,” she whispered, “I must. tell you 
now.” 

“So, then,” said Erlscourt, not loosening 
his clasp, “ where you are.” 

The faintest smile, coming and going 
quickly, just lighted her eyes. If she had 
wanted to disobey—and she did not—she’ had 
not the strength. 

“I met him one day,” 
appointed place, and we drove off—I don’t 
know where—but miles away into Wales.” 

“Don’t you know the name of the place?” 

“He told me it was Lianwhaer, but I found 
out afterwards there was no such place.” 

“But what was it like? I know Wales 
well.” 

“T don’t know! It was dusk when we got 
there, and went away directly we were 
married, 
scarcely noticed the cottage room we went to. 
He called the priest Jack—they seemed 
friends. Then we drove miles away and got 
to a station at dawn; a wayside station, 
Balelly was the name, trom thera we got to 
Lontion.” 

Eriscourt half started up. The whole fell 
design was-as plain to him as it had been to 
her for years. 

‘The man was a devil incarnate!” he ex- 
claimed, “and yet we are told to believe 
Heaven is merciful! Is it? can it be?” 

“Ah!” sho said, locking her hands to- 
ether, “I too have said that often and often. 
t has been hard to believe in its mercy—hard 
till all else was swept away, and one had no 
sure ground to stand on, and then the old 
belief came back.” 

Erlscourt did not answer this; -he was 
standing by the mantel-piece, one hand 
covering his eyes. Violet added as if speak- 
i> to herself : 


“ Devil incarnate, you called him! Yes, he 
was that; the day I left him I could have 
killed him where he stood! He did not 
marry me from choice—if marriage it was! 
He tired of me very soon, and I found out 
quickly enough what he was—cast off by his 
friends, without means, living by gambling, 
expecting me, demanding of me, to lend my- 
self to a hundred dishonesties! I would not, 
but the life it was! worse a thousand times 
than the misery I had so madly left!” 

And still her motionless listener said not a 
word. 

She sat silent, not offering to go to him, 
though she saw how he suffered. 

He must give her up, was her thought. 
Better that he saw it at once. And though 
her soulewas wrung she was strong, as women 
are, through her love. 

Erlscourt lifted himself at last, only to ask: 

“That is not all—there is more?” 


she went on, “at an | 


I was so tired and bewildered 1 | 








the chaplain’s sister. She lived near Wiu- 
chester,’ said Violet, knowing he would nee 
no explanation as to who the chaplain was 

“ Neither of them knew the truth; but they 
were doar and kind friends. He died befor 
she did, and she had no near relations, and 
loved me, so left me all she had. I had take: 
again my maiden name. I kept that and cine 
to London.” 

“And then?” , 

“I tried to find out about the marriage. | 
failed. I had no clue—no guide. I did not 
know where Edgar Marsden was, or even 
whether he was dead or alive. Hoe had th 
certificate. Besides,.the whole thing li: 
the truth or falsehood of what he said. If | 
could find him! It is for that I have lived as 
I do—borne the doubts of even my friends, 
refused to give’ them up when you almov 
asked me. Fat. if I did find him, of what 
use would it be?” 

“None to you, but to the a great deal,” sail 


Erlscourt, grimly. “If I spend years—a Li 
time—I will find him, force the trut) 
from him.” 


“No!” said Violet, flushing, with a quive: 
all over her face.“ Not you, of all men!” 
“T of all men—I, whose right it is to put 


| aside duty--I, who, if I cannot entirely hi 
| the load, can. lighten it.” 


She got up, went to him,-put her hands on 
his arm. 

“For my sake,” she’ began, with those lus- 
trous brown eyes uplifted, using her power 
against herself as she would not have used it 
for herself. 

“Why do you ask me for the first time, o: 
the plea.of love, something I must refuse? 
he said, folding the pleading hands beneath 
his own. “I could not yield and count my 
self worthy of your love.” 

“You worthy—of mine?” she said, unde 
her breath. “And—I must say it-—I, who 
have let you bind yourself with my wreck«'l 
life, after all put you second. I have o: 
hope dearer to me than you.” 7 

“IT know it, aud I would not have it oth 
wise. Your cause is mine now, Violet, and ! 
will do all-that lies in human power to prov: 
that hope a reality—even though it will pa 
our lives,” 

“They must be parted in any case,” said 
Violet, firmly, in spite of trembling lip and 
blanching cheek. “I will do no more wrong 


> 


| to you. Have I not done enough? I know 1! 


is useless to ask you again to forget my 


wrongs. Well, then, do what you will, bu! 
whatever is proved, understand we «a 
separated. If lam a wife, I am not free; i 


not—if not—-ah, Heaven, give me strengt! 
I will never be wife to you!” 

She bad nerved herself for this speech in 
her heart before she could force it to her lip: 
—rushed into it with the desperate heroism 
of the leader- of a forlorn hope, who sees 
nothing but the towering walls before him 
who thinks of nothing but that they must be 


won. 

And, to her dismay, Erlscourt not ovly 
listened to her without interruption, ut 
answered her without the passionate outburst 
she had expected. : 

His very attitude, the eyes downcast, the 
half smile of loving pride just playing abovt 
the mouth, were all full of a conscious power. 

When she had finished, and would ha‘ 
gone back to her chair, he stayed her, lifting 
his eyes then, and letting them rest on th 
face always lovely to him. 

“When I said you are mine,” he said, 
quietly, “I meant it, and when I said I woul’! 
not give you up, I meant it. I never go back 
from my word. “You are brave, my darling. 
and you can fight against your own heart; 
but you cannot fight against. me.” 

“I can—for you,” she said. 

“Can you?” ; 

She was trembling and silent, not doubting 
her own power of self-sacrifice, but afraid of 
his power. 


oul 
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How winsome she looked, standing there 
with the soft colour coming and going on the 
soft pure cheek—the sort of a woman a man 
might gather to his heart, and live for and die 

"So Eriscourt felt.as he held her wrapped to 
his breast, and pressed his lips to hers. 

In that moment of passionate exaltation it 

emed to him not a sacrifice, but a glory to 
nrove her right to another man’s name—to 
fing down his own life, for was not life with- 
out her death? P 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“Now. Cousin Emily,” cried Dora Maine, 
jancing into the dinming-room one fine morn- 
ing. “Ive got’ heaps of plans for to-day! 
Which shall we have?” " 

It was Saturday. Mrs. Challoner had just 
finished a long interview, with her cook, and 
had come into the room a minute Before Dora 
to put away her keys. 

The dining-room looked as if it were only 
meant for the solemn duty of dinner—a long, 
dark, shining mahogany table, rows of heavy 
chairs set in line against the wall, like a regi- 
ment waiting the. order, “Quick—march!” ; 
a capacious and useful sideboard; a black 
marble mantelpiece, with a few bronze orna- 
ments—everything good, heavy and dull. 

Dora, with her brilliant complexion, happy 
eyes, and girlish soprano voice, like a bird’s, 
positively seemed to light up the gloomy 
room. 

“What are your plans, my love?” asked 
Mrs. Challoner, smiling. 

“Well, there’s S-——'s concert at St. James’s 
Hall. Leigh sent tickets for it. Or we can 
drive out somewhere, have a tea-dinner-—jolly 
sort of meal—come back, and go to the theatre, 
or—or,” said Dora, poising a pretty foot in 
various positions, “there are the sports at 
Queen’s Club. Mr. Greville sent tickets for 
that.’ 

“ And who’s to take you into the country, 
ind go out again in the evening?” asked 
Emily, good-naturedly. “J am not twenty, 
my dear.” 

“Leigh would take me to the theatre,” said 
Dora. “He said he would if I just dropped 
him a line. But I am not sure I should care 
for sitting in a carriage such a sunny day as 
this. I want to move about. Besides, I've 
never been to Queen’s Club, and we could go to 
the theatre all the same.” 

“T should have thought,” said Mrs. Chal- 
‘loner, “ you would find it too hot for Queen's 
Club. You had betier keep quiet this after- 
noon. Practise, you idle girl; if you are going 
out in the evening.” 

“ Practise!” said Dora, with a pout, “such 
a day as this! What for?” 

“Well, dear, I was quite ashamed of you 
the way you scrambled through that thing 
with Leigh! I don’t wonder at his pulling you 
away from the piano.” 

“He didn’t mind,” said Dora. 
laughing ; he’s a dear old fellow! 
I can’t play well enough for him.” 

“I don’t know why you shouldn't if you're 
diligent. Indeed, Dora,” said Emily, seriously, 
“I wish you would, for Leigh would not go so 
often to that Mrs, Herbert's if he got as good 
imusie here.” ' 

“Wouldn’t he?” said wise Miss Dora. 

“I should think, anyhow, you would like to 
please him.” 

‘SoI do, very much ; but I never coulfl by 
ny playing. Besides, it’s his place to please 
me, said the girl, saucily. “‘Now, Emily, do 
re Rood, and say you will take me to Queen’s 
Club. You won't let me go alone?” 

“I don’t approve of young girls being seen 
“bout with young men only,” said Mrs. Chal- 
—— , That may do very well for some 
Op . 

“Poor ‘that Mrs. Herbert !:’ said the girl, 
viving a little retaliatory stab for Cousin 
Emily’s unkindness. 


“He was 
He knows 





She was too proud to beg further, and too 
afraid of appearing over-anxious to go to the 
sports. 

So the poor little thing forced back some 
half-angry, half-disappointed tears, and going 
into the drawing-room, shut the piano with a 
bang, took up a novel she knew Emily objected 
to, and spent the afternoon sitting under a 


tree in the garden, after having sent off a note | 


to Kensington, in which she wrote : 

“Can't go anywhere this afternoon; Emily 
won't take me. 
and wish I were a man. 
to the theatre to-night. 
dinner.” 

Now, Erlscourt read a great deal in this 
note that Dora had not meant, having written 
only out of the fulness of her heart. 

He had a clue also, knowing that Greville 
had been going to Queen’s Club. So, before 
going back to his work he wrote line to his 

rother artist's rodms, not far from his own 
house, and sent it by hand. 


Do come and take me 
Emily says come to 


Dora, on coming down to the drawing-room | 
before dinner, somewhat mollified by a pretty | 
dress, found Eriscourt there, reading her novel. | 


He kissed her in his usual brotherly fashion, 
praised her dress, and said she looked a little 
swell. 

“But where’s the crossness, pretty one? 
You know, if you were a man you couldn’t 
look half so charming,” he said. 

“T would be good, Jike you,” said Dora, curt- 
seying. “And you know it’s better to be a 
good little girl. than & pretty one.” 


“By Jove! I don't know that. I suppose 


may goodness consists in coming when you send | 


for me.” 

“Of course. But it’s very nice of you to be 
so obedient. I hope it isn’t inconvenient,” said 
Dora, graciously. 

“Don’t make conventional speeches, you 
country flower. You know you think all the 
male creation are your servants,” said 
painter. 
on?” ~ 


“None at all—I left that to you. I sent 


the St. James’s Hall tickets to the Morrisons. 


I didn’t waste them.” 
“Good child ! 
asked my question pro formd, as I settled on 
the Prince’s. &I know you'll like it. Here 
comes Emily—and there’s the dinner-bell.” 

In the cab Erlscourt said, with a rathei 
wicked look, 

“I hope you won't mind, Dora. 
you'd get tired of me, so I dropped a line to 
Greville to join us. It'll make up for his dis- 
appointment to-day.” 


complexion. 
He did not seem to. 


“T don’t mind at all,” said she, indifferently. | 
“And you'll like to have your friend with | 
” | 


“Oh, of course. Besides, I like novelties.” 

“Novelties!” said she, feeling it safe to 
turn her face towards him. 

“J never played propriety before in my life. 
Here-we are.” 


A slight leaning forward of Dora’s as the | 


cab stopped, a lighting-up of her whole face, 
told Eriscourt that her eyes for once had been 
sharper than his. 

‘He inwardly sighed as he handed her out. 

“It was wort 
that look on her face,” he thought. “Run in, 
Dora. Greville will take care of you while I 
get the tickets.” 

She obeyed with alacrity, and though Erls- 
court seemed to be busy with paying the cab 
man, he managed to see their meeting. 

He knew some days had passed since last 
they saw each other, and the long hand-clasp, 
the brightness in each face, told their own 
tale to him. 

Yet, though when they were seated, he was 
conscious of playing a bad third, Dora, sitting 
between him and Grevil'e, did not quite forget 
him. : 


I am as cross as two sticks, | 


the | 
“What theatre bave you settled | 


Well, I am bound to say I | 


I thought | 


ora coloured, and hoped her ¢ompanion’s 
quick eyes did not notice the change in her | 


bringing him here to see | 


| She turned to him every now and then, 
with her delighted eyes smiling up at him, or 
| some merry prattie. 
“Do you like the play?” she said, more than 
| once. 
“Yes, very much,” though he had not pa 
much heed to it. But absolute truth is not 
| “a possible. Do you?” 

“The play?” said she, a little confusedly. 
— caught something quizzical in his face 

that made her colour come. She, too, had 
been unobservant. “Of do. 
| lovely!” 

| “The sports were worth nothing,” half- 
er ney Greville, on the other side of her. 

| “What a pity you wasted your time there 
| Send” said she. “You're not half indus- 
trious enough. There’s Leigh nearly got kis 
pictures ready for Bond Street.” : 

| “But I am not going to exhibit in Bond 
| Street. Never mind Leigh’s pictures; why 
| didn’t you come?” 

“Emily wouldn’t take me.” 

“It's an age since I’ve seen you!” said 
Greville, in an aggrieved tone. 

“Four days,” said Dora. 

You counted them then?” 

“Dear me—no! I never count anything.” 

“Oh! I did then,” with a sigh, “and 
| thought the time would never end!’ 

“I suppose Hamilton Terrace i 
| able?” 
“Tm not intimate enough to come hap 
hazard. Mrs. Challoner doesn’t care for that 
| sort of thing,” said Greville. “Oh, there’s 
| the second act, and there is only one more.” 

Dora gave him a look that consoled him 
and they relapsed into silence as happy as 
| their speech. 
| Dora, as the play went on, glanced more 
| than once at Erlscourt with a rather puzzled 
| expression, till he, noticing it, said, smiling : 

“Well, what's the matter?” 

“I'm afraid you're bored,” said she 

“Not in the least, ° Besides, your pleasure 
is mine.” 

“Why are you so silent, then? And for the 
last twenty minutes I don’t believe you have 
| seen @ thing on the stage.” 

I thought you and Greville talked enough 
| © spare my tongue,” said Erlscourt. 

| “Don’t quiz, sir!” she said. “ Just tell me, 
is that picture Mr. Greville told me about 
going to Bond Street?” 

“] don’t know. which he did tell you about. 
Do you know, by the bye, he is looking daggers 
at me? I don’t want to lose his friendship.” 

“Be quiet, Leigh. I mean the picture with 
a girl in it, and a stormy sky——”" 

“ How lucid you are!’ 

“Which you called ‘ Forsaken,’” she went 
on, disdaining to notice him. 

“Yes, it’s going. You had better come aud 
have a private view to yourself, Dora, before I 
send them. They're going in about ten days.” 

“T'll come—I'll make Emily take me. I do 
| hope everybody will rush to see them. Don't 
| you?” , 

“J suppose so,” said Erlscourt, with an 
effort to seem properly interested. “You can’t 
expect me to confess to artistic vanity.” 

“You haven’t got any,” said sbe, affection- 
| ately, amd was claimed by Greville on the 
| ather side. p 
| Jt was Greville who, when they were going, 
| put on her mantle, and held her opera-glass ; 

a who took her out, leaving Erlscourt to 
| follow. ' 

| Outside, Erlscoutt said to him: ; 

| “Will you come to Hamilton Terrace with 
us, and you and I can go back together—or 
are you going anywhere else?” 2 . 

“7! come with you, if I may,” said Gre- 
ville, more to Dora than to his friend. 

Some of the modern hansoms hold three 
comfortably, without resorting to dkin. 

Besides, both the men were slight and Dora 
small, so she sat comfortably ensconced, and 
only wished Hamilton Terrace had been at 


Mile End. ; 
\ Greville, reached Hamilton 


| 


course I it's 


get-at- 
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or 


Dora into the hall. 

Saying good-bye to her there, he asked : 

“ Weil, Dora, you don’t mind about Queen’s 
Club now, do you?” 

The servant had gone downstairs. 

Dora looked up at him. 

It was on ber lips to deny that ¢he lad 


; . ‘ { 
Terrace, waited in the cab while his friend saw | 





. 
| Facetize 
| ‘Tug horseman hurled high in the air, doesn’t 
know whether he will be a-foot or a horseback 
when he comes down. ) 
Scripater: “T have just lots of fun writing 
| my jokes.” Friend: “Then that explains it. 


cared at all about the afternoon’s disappoint- | | wondered where the fun came in. 


ment, but something in his face made her | 


answer instead, very earnestly : 
“ You are very good to me, Leigh!” 


“I like to make you happy, my child, that’s | 


al!. Geod-night. 
She did not know how wistful she looked as 
he spoke ; but he did. 


The look haunted him as he drove off again | 


with Greville beside him. 

Happily for him, that young gentleman was 
tmclined to be dreamy and silent, and scarcely 
spoke till they were parting, when he shook 
hands with an extra grip and an extra 
lusarty : ; 

“ Good-night, old fellow; you're a brick!” 

Dora’s little head was not too ecstatic to 
prevent the thought running through it more 
than once as she undressed that night: 

“There is something, I am sure, between 


Leigh and Mrs. Herbert, and it isn’t going | 


right. If she makes him unhappy I shall 
‘hate her. I shouldn't have been so happy to- 
night but for him, and I don’t mind his teas 
ing me a bit.” 

And she went to sleep with a curious medley 
of thoughts that merged into dreams—of Erls- 
court and Greville, and of she herself defying 
2 pale woman whom somehow Erliscourt was 
defending 

(Zo be continued next weck). 
eS 
JUST LIKE A HUBBY 
Mrs. Out-of-Town (to near neighbour) : 
‘Such trouble as I've had to-day; I’m nearly 
dead.” 

Neighbour: ‘“ Mercy! What's happened?” 

“ My husband’s watch stopped last night.” 

“T don’t see why that . 

“No, neither could we. It never stopped be- 
fare, and we didn’t know it was stopped this 
morning, because it was stopped at seven 
o'clock last evening, and so I set the clock by 
it, and that was wrong, and my husband 
missed the train to the city, and the children 
were late to school.” 

“Not pleasant, of course; but——” 

“Oh ; but I haven't told you. You see, my 
hysband, after missing his train, thought he'd 
take a day off and mend all the furniture.” 

“T see.” 

“Yes. He's got everything in the house 
«apart and can’t get them together again.” 


coeiendiedl 


MY BABY. 
Sad is my heart with its sorrow ; 
Tears would be such a relief, 
If my eyes would sometimes shed them, 
i'd weep out some of my grief. 
But the fountain must be exhausted— 
When I think of the tears that I’ve shed 
Q’er the death of my treasure, my darling, 
My baby that sleeps with the dead. 


Ofttimes, when f drift into dreamland, 
I feel his dear head on my breast, 

Where he nestled so close, his lips parted 
In childish abandon of rest; 

And his little warm feet, pink and tender, 
I hold in my hand lest the cold 

Should creep ‘neath the cover, just to be 

near 

My baby more precious than gold. 














But my dream, oh, so rudely, is shattered. 
fi awaken when daylight comes on, 

And find that no little boy nestles 
Beside me—my baby is gone! 

And oh, my arms ache just toe clasp him, 
Just to hold him again to my breast, 

But I quench out the vain, useless longing, 
And remember my baby’s at rest! 


“I'ma not ia it,” said the traveller, as he 
| stood on the station platform and watched 
| the last train disappear in the darkness. 

A OONTEMPORARY says “there is no work in 
whisky.” How can he say that, with whisky 
getting its work in all over the country? 

Cora: “I would wait ever so long for any 
man that could love me for myself alone.” 
Violet: “What patience! And you have 
| already waited so many years.” 





‘ 


} . . . 
| A MAN who sits all day with one side of his | 
| face turned to a window, claims that the sun- 


light makes one side of his moustache grow 
| twice as fast as the side turned from 
| window. 
Maren: “It seems to me society is useful 
| only to people who want, to get married.” 
Matron: “ You mistake, my dear. It is equally 
useful to people who are married and want to | 
| forget it.” ’ 
Erne: “I saw your intended to-day.” 
Maud: “Whom do you refer to?” Ethel: 
“Why, Jack Brown, of coyrse.” Maud: “Ob 


Tue “little ducky” of courtship days b 
comes the “old goose” of married life. 


Sarpy: “Very few ale get what tlic; 
deserve in this world” Miss Caustique: 
“ Aren't you glad?” 

“Tuer dress children very prettily and s 
oddly nowadays.” “ Yes, they do. All th 
little children look like pen-wipers.” 

Frrp: “They say Baker has a great dea! 
more get up about him than be used to have 
Harry: “ Yes, he_has to, They have twins a 


| home.’ 


A PLAIN man in a prayer-meéeting of a church 
said, “ Brethren, we all want the Lord's way 
to prevail, but we all want to be on the oom- 
mittee of ways and means.” 


Sunpar-scHoot Teacner: “What is abso- 





the | he said 





dear, no. He is not my intended. He is only | 
my engaged.” 

Somer vastly amusing advertisements are to | 
be found in theatrical papers. Here is one, 
for instance: “Mr. X. disengaged for small 
parts, as dead bodies, mobs, processions, out- 
side shouts, ete. 


“Farner, do people buy suff?” “ Yes, 
my child; why vou ask?” “ Well, then, 
why do people say they take it?’ Father 
(aside): “Thank Heaven, there is lik=ly to be 
one genius in my family.” 

Uncite: “And now good-bye, my dear 








nephew, and if you should need any money, 
why, write to me.” Nephew (putling a letter 
out of his pocket): “Certainly I will, uncle. 
There’s the first letter now.” 

TanninG being now done by electricity, mis- 
chieveus small boys should take notice that a 
cheap and efficient dynamo is being prepared 
to which a slipper or other implement can be 
attached for spanking purposes. 

Proup Fatuer (showing off his boy before 
company): “ My son, which would you rather 
be-—Shakespeare or Edison?” Little Son 
(after meditation): “I'd rather be Edison.” 
“Why!” “’Cause he ain't dead,” 

“Do you mean to challenge the jury?” 
whispered a lawyer to his Irish client. “ Yis, 
be jabbers! If they don’t acquit me I mane 





| 
| 
| 


{ 
j 
| 
! 








keep your dog out of my house, Mrs. De Smart. 
| I 


to challenge ivery spalpeen of them. I want 
ye to give ‘em all a hint of it, too.” 


“Now, my dear, you must do as the Romans 
do,” said the old man S—-— to his wife on their 
arrival in Italy. And the first thing the old | 
lady saw was a boy trying to stamd on his 
head in the corner of a railway station 


Mrs. De Sour (angrily): “I want you to 


t’s full of fleas.” Mrs. De Smart: “ Mercy 
on me! Fido! Come here, sir! Don’t you go 
into that house again. It’s full of fleas.” 

Av tar Navy Yarp.—‘ We cast cannon in 
here,” said the guide, as they stepped inside. 
“Do you?” asked the pretty girl. _ “ Now, 
please show us where you blow great guns. I 
often hear my naval friends speak of them.” | 

An Eqourvocat Repiy.—Ernestine: “When 
I get oli amd haggard and uninteresting, 
Horace, will You love me then as now?” 
Horace (glancing at his new mother-in-law) : 
“Well, er—sweetheart, I shall certainly have 
an almighty lot of respect for you.” 





dutely necessary to enable a man to get along 
well in this wicked world?” Johnuy: 
rattling good pair o’ legs!” 

Some forgotten wit made a goad point when 
that when the Pilgrims of New 
England first landed they fell on their knoos 
after which they fell on their aborigines. 

“T HOPE you always say your prayers before 
going to bed, Master Willie?” Master Willi: 
(aged five): “I generally do, but I’ve given 
sister Lillie an apple to say them for me this 
week.” 

‘ AND you were at Venice?” exclaimed Mrs 
Hojack, to her caller. ‘“ How interesting! 
Of course, you saw the Lions of St. Mark’s’” 
“Well, no,” replied Mrs. Trotter. “The fact 
is, we didn’t go to the zoological gardens at 
all.” 

Two children were playing on the roadside, 
and a lady passed them. “She's a grass 
widow,” said one. “ What's a grass widow?” 
asked the other. “Gracious! Don’t you know 
that?” said the other, scornfully; “why, ber 
husband died of hay fever.” 

Mx. Gopert (surveying the débris on Broad 
way): “I wish I lived in Pompeii.” Mr. Still- 
man:. “Why, that town is as dead as Phila 
delphia.” Mr. Godet: “I know it; buf the 
streets there have only been torn up once in 
two thousand-years.”’ 


Scnaoot Tracnre: “Johnny, what is the 
second letter in the alphabet?” Johnny: 
“Don't know.” School Teacher: “What flies 
about the garden?” Johnny: ‘ When!” 
School Teacher: “In the summer.” Johnny: 
“Ou, I know—mother after the hens.” 

“ An, Mr. Dullard, you are looking the part 
of the Black Prince to perfection.” “ Ye-es ; 
but do you know, Miss Sharpe, I feel like a 
perfect idiot.” “Now, that will never do, 
Mr, Dullard. At a masquerade, as on the 
stage, one must forget his real character en 
tirely. 

He (kneeling at her feet): “Only this qu 
tion: Say, will you be mine?” She: “ Oh, how 
sudden! Do give me a little time to think 
‘Torture me no longer. I must have your 
decision at-once.” “But why this haste? 
“T cannot stay any longer; I've a cab waiting 
at the door.” 

Lorp Linzace: “These are portraits of my 
ancestors.” Mr. Gotham: “ You don’t say so! 
Who is that young-looking chap there?’ 
“That's my great-grandfather.” “And wh 
is the old fellow with tHe grey beard?” 
“That's my grandfather.” “Seems to m 
your great-grandfather looks mighty young * 
have such an old-looking son as your grand 
father.” 

A tot of unclaimed freight was recently sol! 
at Liverpool. Among the goods there turned 
out to be some hundreds of manuscript sermon 
written by a once famous clergyman. The pur 
chaser discovered some very curious notes ou 
the margins, such as the following: “ Deliver 
this passage in solemn tone,” “Scornful smile 
after the word ‘never,"" “Close Bible with 
violent slam after this passage,” “ Contemplate 
the ceiling in attitude of adoration at this 
point,” “Sarcastic wave of the hand.” 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
eten of all tho [sir domain of Redwoode, has been 
taft a widow @ year or more previous to the opening of 
the stavy. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but e 
a wish on the decease of his wife the estates should 
ga to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
Boabted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over ay A things, and 
wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
raarry oe ee then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode him the story of her early life. Secretly 
married when quite # girl, in order not to arouge the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came 8 day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the soene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
iato convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks. On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself a widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
ass lost all joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sore), is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
viewon the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
gwears that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 

Now Lady Redwocde’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sent all the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are co’ to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing t@ 50 tous a decision, the choice falis on 
Cecile, who at once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
f{ellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
syah. Cecile’s relationship is prociaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feeling of loneliness, and she turns unobserv 
iato the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. I¢ is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
—<— and whatever she is I recognise her as my 

te.” 








CHAPTER XLII. (Continued) 

HE couple consulted together on 
@ @6the best plan for keeping the pre 
sence of their guest a secret from 
their neighbours and friends, and 
ts Rills consented to the exercise of 
all his wife’s kind intentions towards the 
Baroness, remarking :—- 

“ We're sure to be paid whether she ‘ives or 
aot. If she gets well, she'll reward us liberally 
for our care of her. Maybe that would ba 
better than the dimons,”’ he added, reflec- 
tively, “ for I might have trouble selling ’em.” 

Thua enco , the fisherman’s wife gave 
veut to her kindly pity for the loyely invalid. 
She did not eummon a physician to her, con- 
sidering herself fully competent to treat the 
disease. 

{n her simple neighbourhood Jane Rills was 
accounted quite a doctress, and she felt a sort 
of consequence in exercising her skill upon a 
nobly-born and nobly-bred lady. 

Despite-her care and skill, however, the 
fover-delirium held the senses of the Baroness 
in thrall for several days. 

She raved of Redwoode, of Hellice, of Cecile, 
of Mr. Forsythe, and talked, pleaded, and 
laughed by turns, frightening Rills from the 
cottage, and engaging the sympathy of the 
womanly heart that beat under the rough 
exterior of the fisherman’s wife. 

The simple remedies known to Jane were 
exhausted upon her, and at last, in the utmost 
despair, the woman gave her the coolitg drinks 
she demanded, and wide the simple 
casement windows, letting into the close sick- 
chamber the sweet, salt summer breezes. 

“She'll die anyways, I think,” said Jane to 
her husband. “And she may as well have 
what she wants before she dies. Of course, 
the cold water amd fresh air will kill her, as 
she's in a fever, but I ain't got the heart to 
deny her.” 

It was well she had not, for the patient 
hegan to mend from the moment the more 
intelligent treatment had been entered upon. 
The fever took a favourable turn, the delirium 
abated, and finally subsided, and Lady Red- 
woode entered upon the high-road to recovery. 
Sie speedily comprehended where she was and 





the incidents of her rescue, but aie did not 
— her identity, or refer in any way to 


past. 
As she rapidly convalesced Rills became 
gloomy and despondent. 


jhat showed the lady had been an uninten- 
tional listener to the conversation. 

Seizing the opportunity, Rills took up his 
tarpaulin hat and quitted the cottage. 

“T will put an end to my troubles,” he re- 
peated, as he walked down to the beach. “I'l! 
have advice this very night. Luke Jenson ‘ll 





In plying his trade during her illness he had | 


learned that she was the Baroness of Red- 
woode ; that she was supposed to have been 
drowned in the Pool; that her daughter and 
son-in-law had gone into mourning for her; 
that they had entered ifito possession of her 
estate; that notices of her death had been 
published—that, in short, she was dead to the 
world and to her friends. 

_He did not know how he was to account for 
his secrecy with regard to hér rescue. He 
lived day and night in terror of the law. He 
was moody, uneasy, and restless, starting at 
every step, and dreading, above all things, 
that his guest might be found in his cottage 
before she could be sufficiently recovered to 
elsewhere. 

_At length he took a desperate resolve to end 

suspense. 

“Jane,” he said, one evening, more than a 
week after the rescue of her ladyship, as the 
couple sat in the outer room together, “is the 
lady asleep? I want to talk with you.” 

“ Yes, she’s asleep,” repkied the woman, with 
@ glance at the open door of the inner room. 


go 


“She's sleeping like a tired child, poor dear! | 


What do you want to say?” 

“You know she is a great lady, Jame, the 
widow of a lord—a baron? She is a lady her- 
self—Lady Redwoode.” 

ved | know it,” answered Jane. “She said as 
much in her ravings. She's a real lady in words 
and actions, too, Rills. y, she’s actually 
afraid o’makin’ me too mudh trouble, and she’s 


as gentle and dainty as a bird—that’s what | 


she is!” 
“Her folks think she’s dead!’ said the 
» Mmoodily. “Her daughter that 
was with her; you know, and her son-in-law, 
they’ve put on black for her. It’s been in all 
the papers she’s dead. And a lawyer chap 


‘was around here after the accident a lookin’ 


for the body. He offered a tremendous reward 
How my fingers itohed for it, and I didn’t 
dare to say that the lady wor alive and in 
my cot. I'd been taken 2 had. I wish I'd 


— her up to her friends at the time!” and | 


Rills sighed regretfully. 


“So they all think the lady’s dead?” ques- | 


tioned the woman. 

“Yes. The daughter's took possession of 
her property, and lords it at Redwoode—the 
place where the lady lived. It’s a dreadful 
affair for me!” 

The fisherman’s wife began to think the 
same, and offered her sympathy so earnestly 
that she did not hear the faint moan that came 
from the bedroom—a token that the Baroness 
had heard and comprehanded the story. 

“The lady’ll soon be wel!,” said Jane; “ and 
she'll go home and claim her own. She'll 
protect you, I know——-” 

“Unless she’s found here first,” interrupted 
Rills. “And anyhow she may be angry with 
me for fetching her off. She'll suspect the 
stealin’ dodge. These great folks don’t think 
no more o’ such as you au’ me than we think 
o crabs. It’s a pretty much about the same. 
She'll be mad because I didu’t take her to her 
daughter! Ill put an end to my troubles to- 
night, see if I don’t!” 

He spoke the last sentence under his breath, 
and it escaped the hearing of his wife. She 
answered him soothingly, told him that 
the lady had been able to sit up for an hour 
that day, and that she would come into the 
outer room on the morrow, with other simple 

ip that increased her husband’s despon- 
ency. At last, despairing of enlivening him, 





she went into the inner rom, finding the 
Baroness wide awake, and with a countenance 
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help me out of’ my scrape if any one will. 
I've done him many a good turn, and he'll bear 
it in mind now!” 

He rowed out to his sloop, drew up his beat, 
and trimmed his sail. Then hauling up tae 
anchor, he threaded his way out of the oo 
and proceeded down the coast before a good 
breeze, that sent his vessel skimuning the wate: 


| like a gull. 


The run of several miles to the vicinity of 
Sorel Place was made in good time. The moou 
was shining brightly when Rills anchored iis 
sluop, and rowed ashore at the very point at 
which Lady Redwoode had embarked on her 
nearly fatal excursion. Leaving his boat vo 
the shore, the fisherman walked up the roa 
until he came to Sorel Place, half a-mile dis- 
tant from the sea. 

The house was dark as usual in front, but 

Rills walked around to the rear, where a light 
gleamed from a window. 
" “They're at home,” he muttefed, halting 
before the door. “If Luke proves false to me 
—but he won't,” he added, nerving himself fo: 
the interview. “He will know I meant to 
steal the jewels, but he won't betray me, I’m 
sure!” ° 

Without further hesitation he opened the 
door abruptly, and entered ‘a small square 
room, lighted by a single lamp, tenanted by 
Mrs. Jenson and her son Luke. The two were 
sitting by a small deal table, with a little heap 
of gold between them. They started guiltily 
at the sudden entrance of their visitor, and 
Luke swept the money into his pocket as 
quickly as if it had been fatal evidence against 
him. 

“My! How you startled me!” cried Mrs 
Jenson, in a shrill, frightened voice. “Why 
didn’t you knock, Rills?” she asked, sharply 
“Luke and I was a-countin’ up our savings. 
We're poor enough, anybody knows, but we 


i 
i 


| have laid by a little for a rainy day.” 


Rills was too pre-occupied to notice her 


| alarm and uneasiness, or to attach any par 
| ticular importance to the pile of coins he had 


seen. He took the seat proffered him by 
Luke, and said, coming to his business at 


| once :— 


I'm in trouble, friends, and have come to 
you for help. I've done Luke many good 
turns-———” 

“But we can’t spare money!” 

Mrs. Jenson, nervously. 
‘Taint money I want, but advice and as- 
sistance,” replied the fisherman, resting his 
elbows on his knees, and his chin on his bands. 
“I've got into a scrape, Luke, an’ I don't 
know which way to turn. Let the old woman 
go ‘into the other room — buf never mind, 
though, sue can keep a secret, and I may need 
her help.” 

“ What have you done, Rills?” inquired his 
host. 

The fisherman hesitated, but his apprehen- 
sions came over him again, goading him to con 
fession. 

“TH make a clean breast of it,” he said, 
uneasily. “ You musn’t be hard on me, Luke. 
You ain't always been honest yourself. You 
know tho lady last week that was drowned 
when your boat capsized?” 

Luke nodded without speaking, and his 
mother turned away her head 

“Well, I may as well out with it,” said Rills, 
desperately. “I was at hand, and I—well, i 
picked her up; and took her home! ‘ 

“What!” cried the listeners, in a breath. 

“It's the truth, friends!” declared th 
fisherman, not marking the agitation of Lis 
listeners. “Lady Redwoodo is at my house 
at this minute! She's had a fever, but Jane's 
brought her through with it. ~She’s almost 
well!” 


interposed 
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The Jensons were almost stupefied at this 
intelligence. Luke's face gréw pale with fear 
and apprehension. 

Ped oni gy 8 gaye fisherman, . mis- 
un i ir ence, “and thought 
she was dead. There were jewels on her, te I 
thought I might as well have ’em as the 
fishes; so I carried her home, an’ she come 
to, and is almost well. You see I’m im a 
scrape, and what to do I don’t know. She was 
a stoppin’ here, an’ I thought I'd better come 
to you and get your advice!” 

“You did right, Rills!” declared Luke 
Jenson, his brows clearing, and .a look of 
exultation crossing his features. “I'll see you 
out of your trouble, old fellow. As the lady 
is still il, I'll have her brought back here this 
very night in your loop, and no one ‘Il be the 
wiser. Then Ill let hér friends know the 
truth, and represent your conduct as worthy a 
reward. Ill manage the thing for you, Rills, 
and [ll stand ali the blame for the sake of old 
times. Mother’ll nurse her up in a week. 
But you musn’t breathe a word to any one that 
the lady’s livin’, till ’'ve had time to make all 
clear, or you'll eat prison fare as sure as you're 
a livin’ man!” 

Rills shook Luke’s hand in earnest gratitude, 
muttering his thanks. 

“Come, let’s be off!” said Jenson, releasing 
himself” and looking for his hat. “The lady 
maust be got here secretly this very night. 
Come on!” 

He stopped to whisper a few words to his 
mother, who still sat as if paralysed, and then 
he led the way from the house. A few minutes 
later, and they were aboard the sloop and on 
their way up the coast. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

The discovery that she was supposed to be 
dead and drowned, that her friends mourned 
her untimely fate, and that Cecile and Mr. 
Forsythe had entered into possession of her 
property, had a fearfully exciting effect upon 
Lady Redwoode. Sho sat upright im her bed, 
ind looked at the fisherman’s wife, on the 
entrance of the latter, with a pair of wild eyes 
that were absolutely startling in their feverish 
brilliancy. 

“ What is this T have heard, Jane?” she de- 
manded. “They think me drowned? Have 
you told no one of my rescue? Does no one 
suspect that I am still living?” 

“No one, my lady,” replied the woman, 
shrinking before those wild, strange glances. 
“We did not dare to tell anyone. People 
would have suspected us of intending to rob 
your ladyship. The truth is, my lady, Rilis 
brought you home for dead, thinkin’ he might 
as well have your dimons as let the fishes 
have’em. When you came to, we didn’t know 
what to do, but I have taken as good care of 
your ladyship as I knew how. If it hadn't 
been for Rills you would have been Jrowned, 
s0 you won’t De hard on him, my lady, will 
you?” she addd, pleadingly. 

“No, Jane. I owe him my life, and I will 
reward him for rescuing me. His motive in 
picking me up does not affect my debt to him 
and to you.” 

She sighed wearily, and put back ‘her cluster- 
ing waves of golden hair with one hand. 

“T wonder if Hellice has been found,’’ she 
said to herself, in a tone almost inaudible to 
her nurse. “If the detectives have found her 
and taken her to Redwoode what reception 
has she met with from Cecile? Poor Hellice 
has perhaps been told that I am dead. I must 
go back to Redwoode immediately, and assume 
my proper place. I must confront Cecile and 
Mr. Forsythe.” 

Her brow darkened, and her blue eyes 
gathered fire, as she remembered the treachery 
and baseness of the couple she had cherished. 

“JT must get up, Jane,” she said, decidedly. 
“Bring me my clothes. I must set out for 
home this very night.” 

The woman essayed to combat this resolu- 
tion, but she might as well have tried to stem 
the course of a mountain torrent. Lady Red- 


ccompany me to Redwoode, where I will re- 





woode’s excitement lent her a factitious 
strength, and she believed herself fully able 
to undertake the journey to Redwoode. The 
nurse was too much in awe of her to long hold 
= — = eo E but with many 
orebodings brought her ladyship’s pa, 
which had been dried and onda ironed 
during the illness of their owner. These gar- 
ments were put upon the invalid lady; her 
hair was knotted at the back of her head with 
all the art the fisherman’s wife could com- 
niand, her travelling dress was buttoned, and 
Jane Rills then brought Lady Redwoode’s 
cloak and the jewels which the fisherman had 
s0 coveted. 

“ Here are your dimons, my lady,” she said, 
clasping the brooch and bracelets in their 
place, and slipping the rings upon the wasted 
fingers. “And here’s your watch and chain, 
and here’s your purse. Everything 1s just as 
it was when Rills found you. Your bonnet 
and scarf were lost in the sea.” é 

She restored the various articles she had 
brought to their proper receptacles about the 
person of the baroness. 

“T ean tie my handkervhief over my head 
until I reach a village where a bonnet ‘can be 
obtained,” said her ladyship, wearily. “I will 
lie hack on the bed to rast, while ou get 
ready to accompany me. Tell your husband 
to get his boat. ready to take us to the nearest 
seaport town. I want both you and him to 


munerate you for your trouble.” 

The fisherman’s wife eagerly consented to | 
this proposition, and hastened to don her Sun- 
day garments, while the baroness reclined on 
her pillow and sank into a troubled sleep 
Jane Rills’s plain print gown and coarse straw 
bonnet were soon adorning her person, and 
she then stepped outside the door to look for 
her husband. She had e to find him 
on the beach esing Bis pipe, as had been his 
wont of evenings ely, but he was not 
there. The sloop was gone too, as she speedily 
observed 

“ He’s gone to one of the neighbours,” she 





thought. “I'll wait awhile, and then, if he 
don't come, I'll look for him.” . | 

She returned to the dwelling and waited 
impatiently for his return. An hour, two 
hours passed. Lady Redwoode still slept un- 
easily in the little bedroom. Jane Rills 
alternated between the beach and the kitchen, 
full of anger at the singular absence of her 
husband. 

“'He’s gone over to Stropes’s, I do believe,” 
she said, at last, in angry impatience. ‘“ He 
never knows when to come home when he goes 
there. He’s drinking and carousing, I ee 
say, and may not be home till morning. I’ve 
a good mind to go after him. ’Taint more than 
a couple of miles by the road. I know he’s 
there, for Stropes asked him this morning to 
come.” 

She looked in on the sleeping baroness, spent 
some minutes in anxious meditation, and | 
finally decided to go in search of Rills, whose 
fortune and her own depended upon a prompt 
obedience to Lady Redwoode’s wishes. Leav- 
ing @ candle burning in the kitchen she set 
out at once on her long and lonely night-walk, ! 

She was absent an hour. Of course, she | 
obtained no trace of her husband at the cot- 
tage where she sought him. She returned, ex- 
pecting to find Rills at home, but before she 
reached her. dwelling she had discovered that 
the sloop was still missing from the cove. An- 
noyed and alarmed at his singular absence, she 
hurried on to her cottage, ed open the door 
and entered. The place seemed strangely deso- 
late to her, and there was a look of confusion 
about the humble furniture that it had lacked 
en hour before. With a fearful foreboding she 
hastened into the beddhamber, only to be met 
by an.appalling discovery. 

Lady Redwoode was gone! 

For balf-an-hour after the departure of the 
fisherman's wife on her errand all had gone 
on peacefully at the cottage, not a sound save 








the breathing of the sleeping baroness disturb- | 


ing the stillness. But the period we have men 
tioned had scarcely elapsed when tbe sloop had 
entered the cove, and Rills, accompanied by 
Luke Jenson, landed, and stealthily approached 
the humble dwelling. " 

“We're all right now,” whispered Rills, « \/ 
Jane don’t take it into her head to make a fuss. 
She's taken a great fancy to my lady. Come 
right in, Luke. "I'wont do to be staying ou 
side. Let’s have it over.” 

He opened the door and entered the cottage. 
To his great surprise his wife was not at home 
He» beckoned Luke to enter, and then peered 
into the bedroom cautiously. The moonlight 
oo Soll Spee Oe ee ee ee ining 
upon it; Rills was instantly aware that Lady 
Redwoode was fully attired for a journey. 

A cold sweat broke out naa nk and 
he grew pale with apprehension. He steppe 
back to Sah side, whispering : 

“My lady’s: all » Imke, even to her 
cloak, She's thinking of going off, I am sure. 
Probably she has ed Jane to go for a 
waggon or a vessel to take her away. A few 
minutes more, and I should have been booked 
for trouble!” / J : 

“We have arrived at just the right minute! 
responded Luke, with fears corresponding to 
those expressed by Rills. “Jane’ll be coming 
back directly. e’'ve no time to lose. Help 
me to carry the lady to the boat.” ; 

Rills nodded assent, and, motioning Luke tv 
step back, he boldly opened wide the door oi 


| the bedroom, and advanced to the side of the 


sleeping lady. He was about to raise her in 
his arms, to bear her out of the cottage, when 
she opened her eyes, and looked up at him 
with a look of sudden remembrance, 

“So, Jane has found you, Rills,” she «aid, 
drawing herself up to a sitting posture. “Is 
your sloop in the bay?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 5 

“Then, if all be ready, we will start at 
once,” said the Baroness, arising to her feet. 
“T am anxious te get away from here before 
daybreak. I must move cautiously and 
secretly, for I have evemies to combat and to 
punish, Come!” i 

Rills retreated before her ladyship, con- 
vineed that her allusion to enemies referred 
solely-to himself and wife. He gave a depre 
cating, imploring glance at Luke, who stool 
near the outer door, and he replied to it by a 
significant nod meant to reassure him. Luke 
then drew his hat down over his eyes and 
turned up the collar of his coat, thus, in the 
dim light, defying recognition. 

“Where is Jane?” inquired the Baroness, 
following Rills, and looking from one to the 
other of the two men. “She must accompany 


| me, you know.” 


“Jane's down at the sloop,” replied Rills. 
“She sent me up after you.” 

Lady Redwoode received this statement un 
questioningly. her wish to 


She expressed 
| go down to the sloop, and Rills offered ber the 


support of bis arm, while Luke preceded them 


| to the beach. The fisherman then rowed the 


Baroness to his — ons way A ite ~ 
cabin, expressed his surprise that Jane i 
quitted ie sloop: and hurried on deck to con- 
fer with Jenson, leaving her ladyship to the 
solitude of the close little room. 

“What am I to do now, Luke?” he asked, 
helplessly. 

“Let things take their course! Her lady 
ship'll fall asleep directly, for she is very weak 
and completely used up. IT] warrant her not 
to waken till we get to shore again. Up wit 
the anchor, Rills. We're losing time!” : 

The fisherman sprang to obey the commas. 
Luke stood at the tiller, amd the little cra‘? 


| Sprang up to her work, bounding away over 


the rippling waves, until she had reached tlie 
open water. Then her course was changed, s!° 
was theaded down the coast, and went flyin; 
before the wind with ease and swiftness. 
“She goes like a bird,” exclaimed Luke. 
greatly relieved. ‘“ How fortunate it was that 
we missed seeing Jane. Women are a bother. 
anyhow. When you go home, Rills, you“ 
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ter appear strange about her ladyship’s 
penn and fet Jane think you don’t 
know nothing about it.” . 

This advice coincided with the fisherman’s 
private sentiments. He rather dreaded to 
meet his wife after his present unauthorised 
proceeding, and shrank above all things from 
encountering her wrath therefor. 

“Jane shan’t know that I know where my 
lady is!” he declared, so firmly that his 
scheming companion knew he could trust 
him implicitly. - “Women have not got the 
judgment that men has, and she'd blame me 
for what I’ve done. I know she would. How 
still her ladyship is, Luke! ” 

“She's asleep!” was the response, and 
Luke’s eyes gleamed with evil satisfaction. 
“You did a good work, Rills, in coming to me 
fo-aight, and I'll intercede with her ladyship 





for you when she gets better. It’s my opinion | 


that she'll have a ‘lapse; and be sicker than 
she was afore. 
over afore alarming her friends. As soon as 
she gets wel! enough ll go down to Redwoode 
and break the news to ’em. When they all 
come up here, and rejoice over her, then you'll 
be rewarded, not punished, for running off with 
her ladyship instead of giving her up to her 
friends. You must keep mum till then!” 

“I will! I will!” ened Rills. 

“Swear it!” : 

The fisherman, glad to have the responsi- 
bility of his act removed to the shoulders of 
another, took a solemm oath not to reveal the 
existence of Lady Redwoode to any human 
heing ‘until the fact had been made public by 
her friends. He also swore to guard his wife’s 
secrecy, so that nothing should escape her lips 
on the subject. 

How Luke Jenson’s eyes twinkled then! 

He had formed schemes of enriching him- 
self at the expense of the Baroness ; of work- 
ing on the fears of Andrew Forsythe and 
Cecile; of sharing their ill-acquired wealth. 
He was but a petty villain, but he had learned 
something from his contact with Mr. Forsythe, 
whose bolder unscrupulousness he ‘greatly ad- 
mired. He had formed plams—but what 
they were will appear from his subsequent 
movements. 

The boat, with its occupants, flew on to- 
wards its destination, The moonlight faded 
from the scene, the moon sinking below the 
horizon. A few stars pierced the succeeding 
gloom, os the coast and its in- 
dentations. e two men sat in silence, alter- 
nately managing the tiller. And still the lady 
of Redwoode slept on in the dark cabin. 

At last reached the familiar cove or 
bay mearest Sorel Place. The fishermen’s 
cibing in the vicinity were all dark and silent. 
Tue sloop ran into the cove, in the shadow of 
a rocky amd bold headland, and silently 
dropped her anchor. The little boat was 
lowered and made ready for use. Then Rills 
descended to the cabin, lifted the sleeping 
Baroness Bong and gently, and brought her 
to the deck. Luke was standing erect in the 
boat — and held up his arms to receive 
her ladyship. With all gentleness and care 
she was placed in the row-boat, but the care 
was fruitless, for she awakened as she was 
deposited upon the seat. 

“ Where am I? Is Jane here?” she asked, 
wearily, for she was very weak and tired. 

“We've just taken her ashore, my lady,” 
answered Rills. “She's gone ahead of us up 
to the village, so as to have rooms taken for 
you at the inn. You won’t be able to travel 
till morning.” 

“It’s just as well,” responded Lady Red- 
woode, not half-awakened, and not at al con- 
scious of her present vicinity to Sorel Place. 

Jane is thoughtful. Please hasten ashore, 
Rills, for I am quite exhausted.” 

luke Jenson took up the oars, and quietly 
and swiftly rowed to the beach. They were 
soon landed, the boat concealed from’ casual 
observation of night wanderers, and Luke led 

the way up the road to his home. 

Lady Redwoode was too weak to walk far, 


We ought to wait till that is | 








and Rills insisted upon carrying her, which | 
he did. In this way they reached Sorel Place, 
passed around’ to the rear of the house, amd | 
entered the kitchen. | 
The light had been extinguished here, but | 
Mrs. Jenson met the group at the door, and | 
whispered to her son, eagerly :— 
“Have you brought her, Luke? 
here she comes. Take her 
she finds out where she is.” 
At this moment Rills 
burden. 
“This way,” said Luke, taking a dark lan- 
tern handed hin by his mother, who deemed 


Ah, yes, 
upstairs before | 
his 


entered with 


it better for their present purpose than a | 


candle. 

He led the way upstairs to the same cham- | 
ber Lady Redwoode hed oecupied during her 
night’s stay in ‘the house. A lamp burned 
upon a table here, gnd beside-the meagre ac 
commodations of Rill’s cottage the room 
had a luxurious appearance. ‘The fisherman 


brought in, the Baroness, and laid her upon | 


the couch, noting with satisfaction that her 
weariness had 
sciousness. 

The two men, each well-satisfied, retreated 
to the kitchen, and Mrs. Jenson entered in 
their place. She. approached the bedside, 
glowered over the Baroness, felt her pulse, and 
muttered : — 

“She's m a dead faint. 
if she were to have a relapse. 


I shouldn’t wonder 
I hope not, for 


her life is worth a mint o' money to Luke and | 


me I 
must do something immediately. 

She proceeded to divest the Baroness of her 
outer garments, and to robe her in a luxurious 
night-dress belonging to Lady Redwoode, and 
which had been, with other things, forgotten 
by Cecile. She loosened her ‘hair and confined it 
within a dainty lace cap. And then she 
brought smelling salts, burned some featliers, 
and tried other approved remedies for fainting 
fits. 

The result was a complete restoration to 
consciousness. 

This had hardly been effected when a rap 
was heard on the door, and Mrs. Jenson re- 


Her being saved ’s a fortin’ to us. 


” 


ceived from the hands of her son a bowl of | 
hot punch, which she proceeded to administer | 
to her patient. It was taken without dissent | 


on the part of the Baroness, and had the effect 
of warming her blood and arousing a glow 
throughout her enféebled frame. 

“Do not talk, my lady,” said Mrs. Jenson, 
when Lady Redwoode had fallen back on her 
pillow, and looked up at her with a surprised 
gaze. 
more suitable to your station than 
cabin. You shan’t lack for care here, 


serve you.’ 

“ But I should be at the inn, or on my way 
home,” said the Baroness, disappointedly, 
shrinking from the unpleasant face beside her. 
“Where is Jane?” 

“Jane Rills? Why home, to be sure, my 
lady.” 

“Didn’t she come with me?” questioned | 
Lady Redwoode, 
growing paler. 

“No, my lady. Rills and Luke fetched you, 
and careful they were too.” 

“J have been deceived — shamefully de 
ceived,” cried. the Baroness, her eyes flashing 
with indignation. “TI see I have been brought 
back to my enemies. I must go at once.” 

She essayed to rise, but Mrs. Jenson gently 
pushed her back on her pillow, saying, 
firm] 


“ 


v —_ 
You can’t go, my lady. You must make 
yourself contented here. You cannot even leave 
the room until we hear from your friends. 
You had better make the best of your situation, 
and take things quietly. Resistance won't | 
help you. Your daughter shall know to-mor 
row t you are living.” 

“My daughter!” repeated Lady Redwoode, 
with a sense of powerlessness. “Mrs. For- 
sythe is not my Soaghter,” and she mouaned, 





| me to my dé ith. Mrs. Jenson 


| to the kitchen, 
| having departed. 
on Luke's face, which the old woman’s counte- 


| without doubt 


almost terminated in uncon- | 





“You are back at Sorel Plaze, as it is ! 
Rill’s | 
your | 


ladyship. Luke and I'll do anything gladly to | 


anxiously, her pale face | - 





restlessly. “She i enemy. She betrayed 
, help me to ga 
home, and I will reward you--—” 

“The other will pay better,” 
Mrs. Jenson, grimly. “‘ At any 
take our choice between offers. 
to Redwoode to-morrow. Wher 
we will see what you'll give.’ 

She turned abruptly and quitted the room, 
locking the door behind her. She descended 
where Luke { alone, Rills 

There was an exultant look 


s my 


interrupted 
rate, we can 
Luke is going 
gets back 


b 


8a 


nance faithfully reflected, and there was a 
greedy light in his eyes, that found its counter 


part in those of Mrs. Jenson. 


“We're in luck, my boy,” said his mother, 
slapping his shoulder, familiarly. “Lady Red 
woode is a prisoner upstairs. ain’t got 
the strength to escape, but she'll get weil, 
She’s our gold mine.” 

“No, only the instrument by whi h I shall 
work my gold mine,” declared Luke, cool! 
“J can get better pay out of Mr. Forsythe’s 
fears than out of Lady Redwoode. I’ve got 
two strings to my bow, and I shall use the one 
that will serve me best. No more work for us 
mother. We'll live like grand folks after this 
I’m as good as anybody, and folks shall know 
it too. How would you like to own this place, 
eh? Money can do anything, and Miss Sorel 
would sell it. Just wait a day or two, and 
you'll see what you'll see.” 

“Are you sure you can manage Mr. For 


She 


| sythe?” asked the woman, doubtfully. 


“T’'ll make terms with him or Lady Red 
woode,” returned Luke, indifferently. “I am 
going to Redwoode to-morrow. If they satisfy 
my demands—well. If not—well.” 

He smiled with a grim and sinister meaning, 
a smile that boded little mercy to his com- 
panions in guilt, Andrew and Cecile. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

From the very first Hellice felt at home in 
the humble Scottish manse. A delicious -sense 
of restfulness crept over hor wearied frame as 
she was ushered into its principal room—~a 
small apartment with oa jarge fire on the 
hearth, and with a tea-ketile singing merrily 
over the flames 

Mrs. Locke placed a chair for her at the 
corner of the hearth, and with motherly kind- 
ness removed from her her hat and cloak, and 
the other articles which she had brought with 
her, refusing to relinquish them even in th: 
midst of her mad flight. 

“Make yourself at home here, my child,” 
said the good dame with hearty kindness, 

assing her hand over the lovely drooping 
— of her guest. “No one can molest you 

ere!” 

She moved away, and Hellice followed her 
with her gaze. She noticed then that the floor 
was bare, but nicely sanded ; that the window: 
were guiltless of any curtains other than the 
ivy outside that had been trained to screen 
them ; that the only luxury the place contained 
was a plentiful supply of well-bound books. 
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who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beanti- 
ful, should use PERMOLLINE SOAP. 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, black- 
heads, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wash 
babies with it as it is most beneficial, 
Permolline Soap is supplied by chem- 
ists at One Shilling per Tablet, or 
sample will be sent post free for 1d,, by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootle. 
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Booke especially abounded in a small adjoining 
alcove, and a small deal writing-table, a pile 
of reviews and religious periodicals, pen and 
paper, declared the alcove to be the minister's 
study and private retreat. 

In the principal room, just behind Hellice, 
stood a supper-table, laden with a variety of 
delicacies, which had they not been so cheap 
would never have found a place upon the Scot- 
tish minister’s board. 

The turtle-shaped teapot steamed with a 
fragrant beverage; hot oat cakes filled a pink 
china dish; and a large glass bow! was filled 
to the brim with luscious berries, which were 
flanked by a jug of genuine cream. 

“I knew you would be hungry, Davie,” said 
the good wife, half-apologetically. “It’s a hard 
ride to the Rookery. Sit close, Miss Hellice. 
You look tired. A cup of tea will refresh 
you. 

The minister conducted his guest to the table. 
After the customary grace Mrs. Lecke dis- 
pensed her hospitalities with a liberal hand. 

Hellice was not suffered to feel herself a 
stranger, and was soon so refreshed with food 
and drink, so warmed by the unquestioning 
kindness of her entertainers, that she told them 
her story fully and unreservedly. 

Those simple hearts, unpolluted by contact 
with the world, were heated with indignation 
and chilled with fears alternately as the story 
progressed. Mrs. Locke wept in kindly sym- 
pathy with the wronged maiden, and more than 
once the good minister turned away his head 
to wipe his eyes. 

Hellice’s truthfulness and innocence were 
patent in her face. Her brave resistance to 
wrong and wickedness had been already mani- 
fested to her host. And so the old couple, 
when her tale was ended, took her to their 
honest hearts, promised her iheir love and 
friendship, and assured her that the mance 
should be ber home so long as she was pleased 
to remain. 

“ We have no children of our own, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Locke, sighing and smiling at the 
same moment. “It’s lonely here without a 
young face about us. Providence has sent you 
to our care, and you shall be as a child to us.” 

She looked a little astonished at her own 
audacity after she had spoken, for she was 
greatly impressed with the high-bred air of 
her young guest; but Hellice looked up at ner 
with such unaffected, childlike gratitude, that 
the good woman was impelled to caress her, as 
she would have caressed a little clinging child 
of her own. 

It was very sweet to the desolate young irl 
to find in her hour of greatest » a home, 
friend, and a staunch protector, and she was 
not slow to install herself into the position 
offered her. 

It was a grateful heart she carried with her 
when she went up to her bed im the guest- 
chamber. Mrs. Locke accompanied her, un- 
cressed her, and tucked her within the 
lavendered sheets, leaving a kiss on the pure 
forehead when she departed. It is needless to 
tay that Hellice slept sweetly and soundly. 

It was noon the following day when she 
awakened, and the broad sunlight filled the 
little chamber. Her clothes, neatly brushed, 
hung upon a chair beside.her couch. A bowl 
of water, in which rose leaves floated, stood 
upon the toilet-table, and every necessary for 
a toilet was at hand. 

Hellice eprang up at once, with light and 
elastic movements, She felt well again. She 
attired herself with care and descended to the 
lower room, where a good breakfast and smiling 
faces awaited her. P 

The good minister greeted her kindly ; Mrs. 
Locke welcomed her affectionately. The old 
couple hag just partaken of their dinner, and 
the choicest parts of which had been put aside 
for Heliice’s fast. 

It was impostible for the maiden, however 
deep her secret sorrows, to wear a gloomy face 
here. The hearty kindness of her new-found 
friends brought light to her eyes, smiles to 


| carriage drawn by 





her lipe. Her wounds were not healed, but 


she was comforted and strengthened to bear 
her pain in silence and unmurmuring'y. 

The old minister was soon convinced thst 
in befriending Hellice he had brought sunshine 
to his home. Her voice made sweet music 
within those old walls. Her laughter was 
more delicious than the songs of spring robias. 

She beautified the house with flowers. She 
read aloud long, tedious articles from reviews 
as if she delighted in dull, abstruse arguments, 
and Mr. Locke wondered that he had never 
before understood them half so well, and 
thought to himself that her clearness of elocu- 
tion and correctness of expression lent a chagm 
to his favourite studies. She was equally m- 
valuable to the good dame, whose unbecoming 
caps were newly fashiéned into shapely, hand 
some headdresses{ whose antiquated . attire 
received several modern improvements, to 
Mrs. Locke’s great satisfaction, and whose 
ideas of life and the great world were greatly 
widened and augmented by Hellice’s graphic 
descriptions. 

In ok, when Hellice had been at the manse 
a week, her new friends wondered that they 
had ever lived without her. 

That week had been almost eventless. The 
maiden, during its lapse, had begun to lose 
her fears of Mr. Anchester. She had visited 
the fishermen’s cabins in company with Mrs. 
Locke several times, and already she had 
endeared herself to the hard-working women of 
the hamlet, and to their rude, boisterous chil- 
dren. The idea of making the manse her 
permanent home, of gathering the children of 
the neighbourhood into a day-school, and of 
spending her life in this retired spot, doing 
good, had become very familiar to Hellice. 

And yet, in the midst of her benevolent 
thoughts came unconquerable yearnings for Sir 
Richard and Lady Redwoode. 

During this week at the manse its inmates 
had seen no sign of Mr. Anchester. One of 
the valley labourers had called on the minister 
upon some trivial errand, upon the fifth or 
sixth day of the girl’s stay, and had seen the 
maiden herself, but he gone away without 
appearing to heed her ppesence, and Hellice 
felt few apprebensions on his account. Sandy 
had paid one or two stolen visits, and had 
been delighted to find Hellice apparentl 
happy. He reported that Mr. Anchester still 
remained at the Rookery, that he was both 
furious and sullen at the escape of his. in- 
tended victim, that he was sure that she had 
not departed from the vicinity, and that he 
employed the valley, labourers in a continual 
search for her. Still, the maiden felt secure 
at the manse, knowing that the fishermen of 
the hamlet would risk life in her defence, at 
the command of their beloved minister, who 
was himself too old and feeble to protect her 
by strength of arm. 

At the end of the week Hellice sat on the 
low step of the open doorway, singing softly 
to herself, and watching the white sails of the 
fishing boats out at sea. The morning was 
fine, and every fisherman living in the hamlet 
had gone out “to try his luck.” The women 
and children were at work in the cabins, or at 
play on the beach, and the hamlet looked de- 
serted. 

“What a lovely day!” she said, sighing 
softly. 

“Tt is lovely!” exclaimed Mrs. Locke, who 
was busy within with culinary preparations. 
“You ought to take a walk up and down the 
road, Hellice. It will do you good!” 

“Let her go in the garden, Margery,” said 
the minister, from his alcove. “The road 
isn’t safe for her. The fishermen are all gone, 
and if that lawless Mr. Anchester should come 
this way-——-” 

He sed, hearing the rumble of wheels. 

Hellice did not stir from the ddorstep as a 
two horses came in sight, 


but when the vehicle stopped before the gate 
she arose and retreated into the kitchen, look- 
ing out from the ivy-covered window. 

There was a man on the box acting as a 





driver. He did not alight, but looked curiously 
towards, the dwelling. The carriage door 
opened hom within, and the herculean frane 
ot Mr. Anchester was revealed to the eyes of 
the frightened occupants of the manse. He 
pushed open the little gate, and before the 
minister could shut the door, as was his in. 
tention, Hellice’s enemy stood upon the 


| threshold ! 


He had altered greatly for the worse during 
his week of battled searching. He looked !iks 
one in a continual rage. His manner was [u!! 
of suppressed fury. He stood and looked from 
one to the other of the group with burning 
eyes and glowing face, fixing his glances 
last upon Hellice. 

“So I-have found you!” he ejaculated. “ fi 
is war, Miss Hellice. War to the knife—since 
you have so declared it!” 

Hellice paled before his terrifying look, and 
stepped backward instinctively towards Mr 
Locke, who had arisen and stood in the en 
trance of his alcove. 

“That old dotard will not be able to help 
you!” sneered Mr. Anchester, marking her 
movement. “I am master here. Your fisher 
men are gone off to sea. You have only 
women to call upon, and I fancy that they 
would not long stand up against that!” 

As he spoke he exhibited a small miver 
mounted, single-barrelled pistol, the sight of 
which paralysed the minister's wife. She 
sank pale and scared into a chair, unable to 

eak, 

“You are manly to threaten women,” said 
Mr. Locke, undismayed. “Begone! You bave 
intruded into a private house. This young 
lady is under my protection!” 

“T believe I am aware of that,” replied Mr 
Anchester, coolly. ‘Your facts are stale, my 
good sir. ‘This young lady’ I intend to make 
my wife. The ceremony you began a week ag» 
was interrupted. Continue it now if you vaiue 
your continued existence!” 

He presented the pistol menacingly, and 
Mrs. Locke uttered a loud shriek of terror 
Her husband was very pale, but firm, as he re 
sponded : 

“Kill me if you will. My blood be upon 
your head!” 

“You refuse, then—— 

“I do, most decidedly! I would never com 
mit a crime to save my life!” cried the old 
minister, drawing up his thin figure, and look 
ing like a martyr with his devotional expres 
sion and serene upward gaze. 

Mr. Anchester hesitated, -fingering his pistol 
nervously. His lawless passions were in up 
roar. He was tempted to shoot the minister 
dead at his feet. e had expected to inspire 
fear. To be defied was almost more than be 
could endure. 

* Die, then!” he said, hoarsely, carried awsy 
by his mad fury. 

(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in "No. 2021. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news 
agent.) 
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HER WOMAN’S HEART. 
O like a queen’s her happy tread, 
And Fly queen's her pi. Po head + 
But, O at last, when all is said, 
Her woman's heart for me! 





We wandered where the river gleamed 
"Neath oaks that mused pines that 


dreamed, 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 
So proud and pure and free. 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, - 
When from her lips her soul took wing ; 
The oaks forget their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 


And, O her happy, queenly tread, 

And, O her queenly, golden head! 

And, O her heart when all is said! 
Her woman’s heart for me! 
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DEBILITY and INSOMNIA 


COMPLETELY CURED. 


BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS have become an extremely popular medicine; and a reporter of the Lindsey 
and Lincolmshire Star, who has just had an interesting interview with a lady living at Rothwell, near Caistor, writes :— 
“When a Rothwell woman tells in detail of her suffering from indigestion, liver complaint, pains in the back, 
and of her eure by Brre Beans, there will be no longer room for doubt as to the accuracy of the statements 
we are continually publishing in our 
columns respecting the merits of one of the 
most wonderful medicines of modern times. 
The lady in question is Mrs. ar artin, wife of 
a farm labourer. She said :--‘ For a con- 
siderable time I have been a victim to 
indigestion and liver disorders, and have 
suffered from pains in the back and shoulder 
Eating became almost impossible in cor 
sequence of the pain I suffered afterwards. 
At night I could not sleep and would toss 
about restlessly. My brother suffered in a 
way very similar, and one day, when he was 
very ill, 1 sent for a box of Brine Beans 
He took them regularly, and they eventually 
cured him. Seeing the effect in that case, 
I also obtained the remedy and commenced 
a course. By degrees agg acute pain left 
me, and | felt i was being cured. My hus- 
band also noticed if, and impra ssed upon me 
the necessity of persevering with the medi 
cine. I did so, and the result is that now 
they have made me well again. Formerly 
{ had no appetite at all, and had no desire 
for food, if even I could have digested it. 
' ie ‘ig, ) LO-day my appetite is good, and I can 
= a pe x* ; “Prnsemete 40-4 enjoy a good meal. I have 
Oi Sead recommended the Beans to severa) neigh- 
bours, arid not only so, but I have com 
menced to give them to my children when 
EA NS S" they are feeling out of condition, and they 


also have benefited. Ithinkthe Bing Beans 


‘AGAIN; = tae 
BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS SAMPLE BOX FREE! 


have been proved to be an undoubted cure for Headache, Con- The Proprietors have | 0 much. feith in 
stipation, Piles, Liver Trouble, Bad Breath, Indigestion, Flatulence, the efficac -s of Bite Beans shat they will 
Spasms, Palpitation, Liver Chills, Dizziness, Anzemia, Debility, forward a sam he hex foes, salts back on 
Biood Impurities, Skin Eruptions, Spring Ailments, Loss of Liver and Di gestive Ailments, if you send 
Ambition, fg ope Specks before the Eyes, Buzzing Noise your name and addreéss,and a penny stamp 
in the Head, Female Ailments and (Irregularities, and a host of (to cover return postage), wlong with the 
other Ailments that owe their origin to defective Bile Flow, accompanying coupon, to the Bile Bean 
Assimilation, and Digestion. Manufacturing Co.'s Central Distributing 


Depot, Greek Street, Leeds 

Obtainable of all Chemists, or post free if this paper is mentioned, from the — TT 4 —_ 

BILE BEAN MANUFACTURING CO., 119 & 120, London Wall, London, £.C., London 

on receipt of prices, 1/1} or 2/9. (Large box contains three times small size) three 
= boxes “7/6, or six for 14/-. 


ile Beans 
gilious Sness 














Reader, 10th May, 1902. 
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Confetti and Old Shoes 


The use at weddings nowadays of the 
absurd little multi-coloured discs of paper, 
miscalled “confetti,” has become such a 
public nuisance that it seems time to draw 
attention to the fact that the custom is abso-* 
lutely meaningless. “Confetti” is the Italian 
word for comfits. Comfits are small sweets, 
something like hundreds and thousands. As 
a rule, when one speaks of “confetti” they 
mean the small comfits of different coloured 
chalks used during carnival time to. pelt 
anyone and everyone, to mark and soil their 
dress, and make folk: look ridiculous. The 
bits of er used here as such are simply 
silly, and if they had the same reason attached 
to them as one attaches to the throwing of 
of “confetti” abroad, it is surely beyond be- 
lieving that friends desire to make a young 
couple look ridiculous, who have just entered 
upon the most serious step in their lives and 
with their newly-taken solmen vows fresh 
upon their lips. Upon thinking about Wed- 
ding Customs, I began to wonder if there 
was any authority for throwing anything at 
couples after marriage (says a writer on the 
subject), especially on leaving the church. 
On searching through the few books of refer- 
ence at hand, I find they never speak of any- 
thing of the kind. Any “rites” supposed 
to endow with good luck teok place when the 
bride was leaving her father’s house, or enter- 
ing for the first time her own. Rice, as every- 
one knows, signifies plenty, and in old days a 
dish containing rice was placed on the thresh- 
old of the bride’s house over which she 
stepped or was lifted, the meaning intended 
to be conveyed being that she might never 
lack plenty of this world’s goods. Shoes at 
weddings seem to be justified by historical 
tradition. Old shoes have long been thrown 
after the bride when leaving her father’s 
house to show she had left it for ever. In 
Anglo-Saxon marriages the father.gave the 
bride’s shoe to the bridegroom, and he touched 
his wife on the head with it to show his 
authority. The plucking off of a shoe and 
giving it to another, among the Jews, im- 
ported the resignation of a right, so it would 
seem as if this Anglo-Saxon custom took its 
origin from that. 

In Turkish weddings, immediately prayers 
are over, the bridegroom runs off as hard as 
be can and his friends pelt him with shoes, 
which mean the adieux to his bachelor days. 
In Germany, the old nurse of the family pre- | 
sents the bride’s frst shoe to the bridegroom, ; 
who thereupon puts in it a coin of the realm | 
and, making a joke, sends the old lady off 
happy. 








MY OCEAN LOVER. 
The music of the water’s chord 
Fell softly on my ear; 
The music of my lover's voice 
I call it, every year. 
No other lover could inspire 
Me with such grand, sweet dreams 
As the passion ef the water's choir 
Beneath the sunshine beams. 
I love my ocean lover hest 
Of all my lover friends ; | 
I know that none of all the rest | 
Could such sweet friendship lend. 
I love it, dear oid ocean's crest, 
And hope my last, sweet sleep 
Will be upon my lover’s breast— 
The ever-changing deep. 
asl 


Se ee 


Unwittinety Apvanorp.— First Actor 
(meeting a friend he has not seen for two 
years): “Halloo, old chap. How are you? 
What are you playing in now?” Second Actor 
(rather mournfully): “I accepted a small part 
in the ‘Hard Luck’ company about a year ago, 
but for the past six monthe, I’ve been playing 
the leading role.” 











Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 
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Pxaru.—Blizzard, so far as can be learned, is 
a modern American word, doubtless suggested 
from such words as blow, blast, bluster, etc. 
The word became general as applied to a bitter 
snowstorm in the daily papers during the severe 
winter of 1880-81. 

Potty.—To remove ink stains from linen 
dissolve one ounce of sal ammoniac and one 
ounce of salts of tartar in a wine bottle of cold 
water; mix wel. Saturate the linen 
thoroughly with the mixture, and repeat uatil 
the spots disappear, then rinse well in clear 
water. 


Anxious Wipnow.—A woman, after her 
marriage, continues to be liable in respect and 
to the extent of her separate property for all 
debts incurred, contracts entered into, and 
wrongs committed by her before marriage ; and 
she may be sued for any such; and the hus- 
band is not liable for the same, except to the 
extent of all property to which he shall have 
become entitled hrocgh his wife. 

Brra.—({1) Jealousy, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, appears to be a failing with most lovers, 
but where perfect confidence is established be- 
tween a betrothed pair this bane to an other- 
wise happy courtship is: less apt to find ex- 
istence. In any case it is well to guard against 
it. (2) The lqgves of balmony are employed in 
the treatment of jaundice and disturbances of 
the digestive organs, and sometimes applied to 
painful and inflamed tumours. 


J. Mirewet. (Newark).—The retinue of King 
Edward’s spiritual advisers consists of sixty. 
five chaplains, two deans of the Chapel Royal, 
four reverend clerks of the King’s closet, two 
domestic chaplains, fourteen chaplains 
ordinary, thirty-three honorary chaplains, five 
priests in ordinary, and five honorary priests in 
ordinary. 

Broxen-Hearren.—(1) A girl is of full legal 
age and her own mistress at the age of twenty. 
one years, (2) I would advise you to make thie 
best of your home troubles for the present, at 
least. ere is no shelter so safe for a young 
girl as the parental roof, even though diffe: 
ences of an unpleasant and seemingly un- 
bearable nature occasionally exist. 


An Ingurrer.—Cajus Oaligula was the third 
emperor of Rome, and the ugliest of all the 
Cesars, and also one of the worst. So intensely 
jealous was he of personal beauty that he 
ordered persons who were merely good-looking 
to be disfigured. Wild beasts were constantly 
»fed in his palace with human victims, and « 

horse was made high priest and consul. He 
was murdered in the year 41. | 
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Keep the Biood Pure 





FRAZER'S 





strength. 


By Taking 





IF YOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER’S TABLETS. {‘ 


TABLETS 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE} 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S. TABLETS 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, | 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. , 


N 7 





PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 








Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 
with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price 1s. rid. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD. 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Unwarry Morazr.—As your daughter obsti- 
nately refuses to listen to reason, rejects your 
‘ood advice and continues to hold to the 
Satermination to marry her scamp of a lover, 
all vow can do is to leave her to her fate. Hay- 
ing passed her twenty-first birthday, you can- 
vot legally restrain her from taking her future 
‘ato her own hands, whether it be for “weal 
er for wor.” 

Auten Dnaxe.—(1) An excellent liniment for 
burns may be prepared by mixing equal parts 
of raw linseed oil and 5 of turpentine. This 
remedy is known by the name of Carron oil, 
which takes its name from the Carron Iron 
Works,, where it was first used. (2) A little 
aleohol rubbed on the face, neck and hands will 
remove any icles of soil or grime left after 
ordinary bathing. 

Micnon (Thornton Heath).-You do not say 
what causes your hair to fall, but I think the 
following lotion, rubbed well into the scalp 
night and morning, will produce good results : 
Egsence of roses, 100 grammes; spirits of van 
Swieten, 100 grammes; essence of geranium, 
5 grammes ; tincture of safflower, 24 grammes. 

Fanrian.—F¥or both of your complaints the 
flesh brush is the only remedy. Get a soft 
brush and use it with hot water and a bland 
soap. Lastly, rinse the face with cold water 
and massage it with a pure cold cream, which 
wou may obtain from your druggist. It will 
take Some time for the brash treatment to pro- 
duce effective results, so you must not lose 
patience. 

M. E. V.—Peroxide of hydrogen, if used 
chemically pure, is not injurious to the hair. 
Do not dilute it, but use pure, rubbing it into 
the roots with a soft After the first 
application there will be a difference in the 
shade of the hair, and you can regulate the 
colour by your own observation. To make 
the hair grow use the preparation recom- 
mended Mignon, 





C. H. C.—The preparation for which I give 
the formula is excellent for the teeth : Salicylic 
acid, 74 drachms; orange-flowerwater, 15 
grains; oil of peppermint, 15 grammes; fil- 
tered water, 1 quart; alcohol, 1 pint. 

B.R.—The largest lake in England is Win 
dermere, alate called the “Queen of the 
Lakes.” It is partly in Lancashire, and partly 
divides that county from Westmorland. Its 
length is eleven miles ; its extreme width about 
one mile. 

Harrist.—Take plenty of exercise and stay 
in the fresh air as much as possible. Hat such 
foods as are blood-giving and take claret with 
the meals. Keep the skin scrupulousy clean 
and have the face massaged as often as possible. 
Glowing cheeks may be obtained by artificial 
means, but if you follow the rules above given 
you will have them naturally,-and they will 
last for ever unless some interna] disorder 
develops. Rubbing the face frequently with a 
coarse towel, also, very often. produces a 
splendid glow to the cheeks. 





Tae Lonpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*.* Ari Letrzers TO Bx ADDRESSED TO 
Taz Epiror or tHe Lonpon Reaper, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*s* We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 














ARSLEY S ovcaes EPS TATION 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit_for the cure of Irregularities, A nzemia, 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of imi The only genuine and original 
are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 1s. 114d. and 2s. 9/1, of all 
Chemists. 2s. 9d. box contains three times the pills, Or by post 14 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G, KEARSLEY, 17, North 
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| Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies. 





THE DIRECT 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


(F. E. S, PERRY). 
38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 


Gollotype Printing 


DIDD3 333939923933923933933223223332239 


The /ilustrations In 


3232: 





Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 


Photographers Sent to all Parts. 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. 





Prices and Specimens on Application. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











QUICKLY CORRRCT ALL IRREGULARITIRG, REMOVE 41, 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing sympiome so 
prevalent with the sez, 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (coutains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s. 6d., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere on receipt of 15, HA, or 55 starops, by 
E. T. TOWLE & Co., 

66, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Beware o Imitations, injurious and worthless, 














EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. Ail such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight." This tells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
@ cure for all troutiles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by all 
chemists and stores. Please note that it 
retains its healing virtues for years. 
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HAYE YOU GOT A BOX OF 


WHELPTON’S 
PILLS ? 











iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
; THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
INVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s. 14d., and 23. 94. per bow 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 











TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


J Prevents Decay, Saves 
BUN r S Extraction, Sleepless Nights 
Prevented. 
Neuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
s removed by BUNTER’S NERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s. 14d. e 


“ As a epecific for Toothache ithas no equal. I have 
used it successfully for years.”-—-Prof. W. Wutson, M.D, 





THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Bilioasness, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 
plaints, &c. For Ladies of all ages they are invaluable, 





Of all Chemists, 1s, 144., 2s. 94., and 45. 6d. per box 
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Like Magic 


BIRD’S CuSTARO POWDER 
at a moment’s notice makes delicious 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 
eggs, risk, or troubie. 


it appeals to every thoughtful 
thrifty, and expert housewife, and is 
in constant use by all the leading 
diplomées of the South Kensington 
School of Cookery. 


BIRD'S CUSTARD is the 
one thing needed with all Tinned, 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits. 
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Like Magic 
BIRD'S CusTaro PowpER 
| at a moment's notice makes delicious 
| Custard—rich and creamlike without 
\ eggs, risk, or trouble 
It appeals to every thoughtful 
thrifty, and expert housewife, and is 
i in constant use by all the leading 
diplomées of the South Kensington 
School of Cookery. 
BIRD'S CUSTARD is the 
one thing needed with all Tinned, 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits. 
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